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CELEBRATIONS 
By Austin Clarke 


WHo dare complain or be ashamed 
Of liberties our arms have taken ? 
For every spike upon that gateway, 
We have uncrowned the past 

And open hearts are celebrating 
Prosperity of church and state 

In the shade of Dublin Castle. 


So many flagstaffs can be seen now 
Blessing the crowd, baring the forehead 
While the dancing keys at College Green 
Treble the wards of nation, 

God only knows what treasury 

Pours down to keep each city borough 
And thoroughfare in grace. 


Our aging politicians pray 

Again, the hoardings blacken with faith, 
The blindfold woman in a rage 
Condemns her own for treason : 

No steeple topped the scale that day 
Youthful souls had lost their savings 
And looters ran the street. 


THE WAISTCOAT 
By Padraic Fallon 


Oro the islandmen 

Load herring from the white shoals 

Into the barrows of the shawled fishwives 

On the grey wall of Galway ; 

And lightly where sunlight was warehoused by the water 
From the tarred hulls they sway 

In their blue homespuns and skin shoes 

To the hazy wall and away. 


O tell me what lazy Peeler 

Thumbing his girth will dare them 

Now money coining like raindrops on ropes 
Ripens in haste on their fingers ? 

And what fat terrified son of the devil 

Tending a till but will pour out porter 

For ever for men whose hard eyes are fishing 
The cold sealights through his bottled windows ? 


Quietly as a sheepfair 

From the old square the day disperses ; 

A spark of the sun stands hitched 

Like a lonely ram at a corner ; 

And Padraic the son of Patcheen Ruadh 

Shakes the drink from the wild top of his skull 
And stoops from the door in his whispering shoes 
To take the skies on his shoulder. 


O grey city 


Of stone and mist and water ! 

A tall son of Clan Flaherty 

Walks freely in your feeble air ; 

Have you no bitter memory 

Of rape and ringing steeple 

As he grows in a lane’s bright eye till the sea 
At his feet is as small as a mackerel ? 


Fly for the bishop, quick ! 

Call all the lazy constables for O 

By Padraic Patcheen Ruadh now 

An innocent woman idles ; 

From the dark midnight of her shawl 
With grace her face rises 

And waxes while darkfall 

Ebbs through her eyes. 


O, Padraic Patcheen Ruadh, such a woman 
Never warmed the thatch 

Of any windy cottage in the island ! 

And O Padraic did she stretch 

On the top of a headland with you of an evening 
What riches your great hand could win 

Burning on all her slow horizons down 

From crown to shin. 


Man Dear, do you dawdle 
And the world before you, 

A ship with two sails 

And a gallow’s crew, 

A wind to Connemara 

Where you can have your will, 
And poteen in a jug 

By a three legged stool ? 
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Open your mouth! O Dolt, 

Strike the great silver string ! 

Give the gossips a story, we sicken 

Of talking of tides and fish. 

Lay hands on her! Show her the rocks 

And rainbows of water we twist 

Into flesh and blood for our women, following 
After the bowsprit. 


Are you making a mock of us, Padraic ? 
Does an islandman back 

Like a colt when a foreign woman 
Fingers his elbow ? 

By God, do you turn and run 

When the woman would hold you, 


And leave in her hands so shamefully 
Three parts of your woollen waistcoat ? 


O your wife will magnify you 

To our wives at the chapel door, 

And one hundred and twenty seven saints whose bones 
Are green grass in Killeaney 

Will praise you with faces shining on the eaves 

Of heaven brighter than drops of rain 

But what of us, Padraic, what of us, 

Men raised to the sea ? 


What of the men who tie the wind in ropes 
And lead the sea horses by little bridles ? 

What of us who catch fish 

In voids of black starlight ? 

What will the noisy fishwomen cry when we pull 
The sail across the sky ? 

Ah, Padraic, I who tell the sad story 

Cover my face and sigh. 


A CITY 
By Donagh MacDonagh 
I 


CAMPED shallowly along the river bank, 

Precariously hung on old oak piles, 

The city shapes her changing shape 

Out to the foothills, round the silted sea. 

Streets that have been revolution strewn and bare, 
Been filled with the pageantry of red and gold 

And the majestic sway of foreign power 

Glisten now sweetly under the mellow rain 

And echo back the steps of late walkers. 

Winnowed away to darkness all the life of the street 
Into the thousand shut houses of the shadowed squares. 


The stone gesture in the public street, 

The words once brave and living, praising the great, 
The architect’s dream of order become landmark, 

All under the soft fallen rain are still and remote 

From the grim logic of the casual hour ; 

And under the night and rain they find once more 

Their first hour of achievement, the unveiled monument, 
The first gold key tumed in the gilded lock, 

The poignant days of lost great leadership. 


II 


Two populations take their sleep to-night, 

The living, dreaming, resting men and women. 
And in the annex sleeps another city ; 
Under memorial marble that remembers nothing. 
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But we who are born out of that cemetery, 

Whose bones are heir to all the melted bones 

Within those walls, remember in our flesh. 

We live in the houses of the dead, 

Live out the thoughts they shaped, speak their words, 
Wear out in daily circumstances the mortgaged bodies 
They willed to us. From the Liberties to George’s Quay 
And down the cobbled road to Irishtown 

We walk their land, penned in their living place. 
They are all we know. 

Experience but teaches to be thein. 


II] 


Few sights are ours alone, we share the river, 

The mountains and the sea with all dead eyes 

That once looked eastward into the wind’s face 

To glimpse a clearing sky. This rain is theirs 

Who, wearing the various bodies of Viking or Celt, 
Saxon or Bristolman, walked with the head 
Unbared in evening light. Close underneath 

The pavement lies the earth they walked or tilled 
Or built upon. Close underneath our buildings 
Lies the Dublin that endures. 


IV 


History is dates, a flung sword on a table, 

A perjured vote, a brave head in the dirt ; 

But life is cellars and basements, attic rooms, 
Gossip in lamplight, scurry in the dark, 

Wage-cut and bonus, the price of bread and meat. 


These are the changeless things. 

The gesture endures in stone 

But in the bone endures the city’s life ; 

In the flesh endures the flesh, body in body lives ; 

Blood will remember what blood has known, a generation 
Will not purge the famine from the mouth, 

A generation will not lift the servile head ; 
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Years will not atone for the years’ arrogance. 

But the proud blood of the stranger in the town 

Is diluted through a thousand arteries 

And flows in veins within a ragged skin 

His flesh would shudder from. The great names are down, 
Recorded only on a huckster’s shop. 


The night under the rain is peopled, 

Remembering in each doorway the builders and makers, 
Landlord and landless, ascendants of all lines 

Whose blood is mingled in the city’s blood. 


THE IRISH STUDENT POET 
By Francis MacManus 


TuHE dark packs this hut 
Where prone I rehearse 
Prosody’s rules that 

Will school prentice verse. 


My verse apes the master’s— 
The theme a king’s ways— 
Sycophant’s patter, 

Academy praise. 


Praise springs like water 
If she be the need : 

But kings must be lauded 
The master decreed. 


Decrees are but paws 
On loose tambour skin. 
Mind must be taut 

To song-maudlin wind. 
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Wind snuffles rushes 
In windowless rooms, 
Tossing, we mutter, 

In Lazarus tombs. 


Servants with candles 

Will rouse us to write, 

But quills for my hand 
Will leave parchment white. 


O whiter her breast than 
Swan on night water ; 
Eyes beggar candles ; 
Mouth curls in laughter. 


Laudation be damned 
To deck a boor’s hide ; 
All kings could go hang 
Were she by my side. 


TWO TRANSLATIONS 
By Ethna MacCarthy 


I. 
AFTER RAINER MARIA RILKE 


THIS is my strait, 

visionary dedicate, 

to breast the day’s monotony 

then intimate, 

to grasp life’s myriad mystery 

of earthly ganglia writhing free. 

And then my suffering ecstasy translate 
beyond life’s history, 

and time’s estate. 


19 6 
FROM THE CHINESE AFTER THE GERMAN 


THE wind slaps the white caps of the pond. 
Then quieted the listless water lies, 

and fishes rise, white-bellied 

as the bursting lotus flower at night. 

And tree and cloud stand stark 

before the reeling moon. 

Night’s alchemistic silver disc coagulates 
the fragile dew to fatted pearls 

that feed their splendour 

through the dazzled night. 


DEAD IN WARS AND IN REVOLUTIONS 
By Mary Devenport O'Neill 


It is cold without flesh, without bones, 


To cover the soul. 
No blood or nerves to take the shock, but woes 


Beat on the unprotected soul. 


We are naked shades within our span of life, 
A gap in living fabric, 
A blot, a flaw. 


IO 


Cold, cold without flesh, without bones ; 
Cold without flesh, without bones, to cover the soul. 


We can perceive the sun, but not through warmth— 
We have no bodies. 

Not through colour nor through brightness— 
We’ve no eyes. 

Not through the increase of life 

Which to life it brings. 

What the sun pours 

On our stript souls 

Is the dark inverted essence of all these things. 


We know when music plays, 

But we are shades ; 

Sounds cannot caress our ears, 

And rhythm tells us only 

That we have no limbs— 

No muscles clean as silk to swing our joints, 
No lovely ivory joints that turn and slide : 
We are weightless shades, 

We wait upon the wind. 

Tonight the music and the wind combine 
And dead things dance, 

Dead leaves and dust and ghosts. 


No time, no night and day— 

We crave for bodily cares or even pain 
To give our dreadful souls a holiday. 
Our souls outcast 

From kindly human insincerity 

Are whitening in the savage glare of truth. 


AESCHYLUS: THE BUILDER OF 
TRAGIC DRAMA 


By W. B. Stanford 


S| Reet origin of European drama, and especially of tragedy, 
its earliest established form, is one of the hardest problems 
in Greek literary criticism. One thing is certain: both its 
name and its birthplace are Greek. Aristotle, writing about a 
century after the acme of Athenian tragedy, asserts in his Poetics 
that tragedy developed from the dithyramb, a florid and emotional 
type of choric song and mimetic dance dedicated to Dionysos. 
The first step in this development from choral lyrics to drama was 
taken, Aristotle suggests, when the leader of a dithyrambic chorus 
dared to stand out alone and conduct a short interchange of verses 
with the rest. As the separation grew more marked, this leader 
began to take shape as an individual actor. Then elementary 
dialogue, phrased on less lyrical rhythms, and some slight dra- 
matic conflict became possible. A second actor and more of the 
non-lyrical episodes came in with Aeschylus. Sophocles, who was 
interested enough in technique to write a book on tragedy, intro- 
duced a third actor and improved the plot. Euripides brought the 
tragic style down from its heroic level to daily life by giving less 
poetic language to his actors, by creating humbler and more 
pathetic parts and by using more realistic costumes. Meanwhile 
during this century of tragedy’s rapid growth (about 510-410 B.C.) 
stage accessories, such as scene-painting, costumes, improved 
masks and actors’ training had been fully exploited. Then witha 
strange suddenness, this brilliant genre ceased to develop after 
the deaths of Sophocles and Euripides in 406 B.C. In Aristotle’s 
phrase ‘ Tragedy, having reached its full stature after many 
vicissitudes, stopped.’ ? 


1 Aristotle’s theory of tragedy’s lyric origin has been challenged. For example, 
thirty years ago Sir William Ridgeway (a native of Offaly, graduate of T.C.D., and 
a Professor in Cork and afterwards at Cambridge), argued in The Origin of Tragedy 
that the genre began with mimetic commemorations of local heroes at their tombs. 
Another scholar has suggested that drama developed from the performances of rustic 
mummers like our Wren Boys on St. Stephen’s Day. But in general, Aristotles’ 


opinion prevails. i 
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Apart from theory, the historical and literary evidence for 
the earliest forms of tragedy is scanty till the figure of Aeschylus 
emerges. It is known that in the second half of the sixth century 
B.C., the tyrant of Athens, Peisistratus (an enlightened despot 
who, like Augustus, understood the political value of literature), 
stimulated the choric worship of Dionysos by instituting a new 
poetic festival in his honour and building on the south slope of 
the Acropolis the first known theatre in Europe. Encouraged by 
the tyrant’s patronage and by the new facilities for drawing an 
audience the dithyrambic poets began to experiment. Before 
the end of the sixth century an actor-producer named Thespis is 
reputed to have begun a rudimentary dialogue with the rest of 
his chorus and to have invented the first kind of tragic mask.’ 

The few iambic lines and the titles ascribed to him by later 
writers are hardly authentic. Some names of his early successors 
havesurvived. Only one deserves mention here. Thisis Phrynichus 
whose Phoenician Women, a patriotic play on the defeat of the 
Persians by the Greeks, is remembered because Aeschylus borrowed 
copiously from.it for his Persians. But he is best known as the 
first recorded victim of a hostile demonstration in the theatre. 
After the capture of Miletus (the greatest of the Ionian cities and 
an ally of Athens) by the Persians in 494 B.C., Phrynichus wrote 
and produced a play on it. So deeply were the Athenians moved 
that they imposed a heavy fine on the dramatist. It was as if 
Shakespeare had written a Massacre on St. Bartholomew's Day or 
as if a Sack of Warsaw had been produced in London or Paris 
in November, 1939. 

With the arrival of Aeschylus we leave mere names and 
anecdotes for seven extant plays and some definite biographical 
facts. His Supplrant Women, written probably about 485 B.C. 
when Aeschylus was forty years old, is the oldest tragedy in Europe. 
It is a precious relic of the old lyrical style. Less than a half 


+The wearing of masks was never discontinued in Greek tragedy or comedy. 
At first they were probably adopted to help dramatic illusion by disguising the fact 
that the actor was only Citizen So-and-so whom everyone knew. Later, when im- 
proved in design, masks maintained the statuesque and heroic style of the tragic 
décor (or the grotesque and fantastic element in comedy) and made facial features 
more visible to far-off spectators. Modern make-up can be equally effective as disguise 
but can rarely achieve the strangely awesome effect of the impassive stylised mask 
Facial expression in Greek drama had to be expressed in words. , 
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consists of dialogue. The excited, desperate chorus of fugitive 
women dominates the action. The three speaking characters 
make only short appearances, and never more than two speakers 
appear at one time with the chorus. There is no plot, only a 
simple dramatic situation ; the women want sanctuary while the 
native king is afraid of being involved in disaster by receiving 
them (the problem of a modern neutral). But the power of 
Aeschylus’ imagination and eloquence is-undeniable already, and 
already he shows that sense of symbolism and religious insight 
which remained with him to the end. The play is read now more 
for its grand language than for its emotional effect. Translations 
can hardly convey its force and novelty. Here is a kind of Magnifi- 
cat from an early chorus : 


If an act be ratified in the head of Zeus 

safely it comes to earth, never lurching back ; 

though the paths of this mind be shadowy and thicket-grown, 
uncharted, unspied out, 

yet He can hurl a full-armed man 

down sheer from high-towering hopes, 

and needs no strength of armour for Himself. 


and a cry for escape: 
Oh where can I find some foot-hold in the sky 
up near the watery snow-clouds, 
or a smooth, sheer, inconspicuous crag, 
a lonely-hearted, vulture-haunted crag, 
promising a deep fall ? 


or in a moment of horror: 
Ah, my father, see, he tears me 
from the sacred images 
and drags me to the sea 
creeping, creeping on 
like a spider in a black dream 


or a single arresting image (of an assembly voting by hands) 
the air bristled with assenting arms. 


From the beginning, then, Aeschylus could command one 
of the two essentials of great tragedy, a powerful style. Fine 
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images and phrases flash out from all his seven extant plays and 
glimmer even in the short fragments. | He writes of a beacon’s 
“great beard of flame,’ of the ‘ bronze-lightning sea,’ of how 


The trumpet-call set all the shores ablaze with sound, 


The stars are 

Shining dynasts in the front rank of heaven. 
When we read in one place of ‘ flickering-robed night ’ and else- 
where a wish 

Had I robe as wide as the heaven 


we are reminded of Yeats’ Aedh, as, too, there is a foretaste of 
Yeats in 
Crossing the dolphin-bearing plains of sea. 


These are only a few of the more approximately translatable of 
Aeschylus’ store of striking concepts. He has been compared 
to Isaiah and Ezekiel for his tempestuous imagery and emotional 
intensity, and for his sense of the presence and power of God. 
Often he is obscure, sometimes even ‘ woolly’ as an ancient 
critic puts it, but these with him are faults of exuberance. When 
needful he can command a style of simple lyricism and pathos 
unsurpassed in Greek. No one who has read his work will question 
Aristophanes’ tribute to him : 


Thou who didst first build up the towers of noble speech 
And first didst adorn the tragic balderdash. 


His mastery over the other essentials of great drama, plot 
and characterisation, grew steadily with experience through the 
wavering lyricism of The Suppliant Women to the close-knit 
dramatic structure of the Agamemnon or the Prometheus Bound. 
The lyricism is still there, but it has become subsidiary to clashes of 
personalities and powerful crescendos of emotional suspense. 
We are fortunate that the whole of the Oresteza, his trilogy on the 
House of Atreus has survived.t It was produced in 458 B.C., 


* This method of developing a dramatic theme through three plays (averaging 
about 1,200 lines each) was probably Aeschylus’ own invention. It was particularly 
suited to his talent for composing on a grand scale. Apparently the rules of the 
tragic festivals prescribed that each of the three selected playwrights should submit 
three tragedies and one satyr play (a kind of mock-tragedy) for performance. Tragic 
writers after Aeschylus, and, very likely, those before him, generally chose separate 
subjects for each of their four plays. 
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and is the only complete trilogy extant. In greatness of plan 
and conception only Sophocles’ single play Oedipus the King 
rivals it. Many consider it the highest achievement of the Greek 
tragic theatre. Something of its sombre power (but nothing of 
its final triumph for justice and optimism) can be understood 
from O’Neill’s adaptation, Mourning Becomes Electra. 

Its theme is Crime and Punishment. Aeschylus, always 
something more than a mere entertainer or thaumaturgist, is 
attempting to solve the religious and social problem of blood 
guiltiness and vengeance. The story of the House of Atreus was 
grim. Atreus when his brother Thyestes had seduced his wife 
retaliated by tricking him into eating the cooked flesh of his own 
children. Agamemnon, Atreus’ son, as a result of this and some 
lesser crimes of his own, is treacherously killed by his wife Clytaem- 
nestra and Aegisthus, a son of Thyestes. The first play of the 
trilogy shows the preparation and achievement of the king’s 
murder, tangled and stabbed in a voluminous robe as he lay in 
his bath.? 

In the second play Orestes returns to avenge his father and 
with the help of his sister Electra, kills Clytaemnestra and Aegis- 
thus. Then the Erinyes, dark spirits of vengeance, drive him mad 
and hunt him into unresting exile. In the third play Orestes, 
still pursued by the hideous Erinyes, comes to Athens where his 
case is tried by the Court of the Areopagus with the goddess 
Athena as president. According to the old law of vengeance 
Orestes should die. But Athena puts forward a new law of con- 
ciliation and justice. By her vote Orestes is acquitted and later 
the Erinyes are persuaded to become benevolent patrons of Athens. 
The trilogy ends in a triumphant procession of the Athenians in 
honour of the new order. So, Aeschylus implies, the civilisation of 
Athens had superseded the age of savagery. 

In construction, characterisation and movement the trilogy 
stands the sternest criticism. The perplexities of its philosophical 
theme never make Aeschylus’ treatment academic or abstract. 


3 As in all Greek tragedies the actual killings are not done on the stage, for re- 
ligious reasons. But Agamemnon’s twice-repeated cry is as terrible as any visual 
act. It echoes again in Sophocles, in Euripides, and still we hear it in Eliot’s Sweeney 
Among the Nightingales. 
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Every scene is essentially personal and concrete. More than this, 
the feeling that behind the characters loom grim elemental powers 
gives imaginative and symbolical depth to each situation. In 
characterisation Clytaemnestra equals Lady Macbeth ; Cassandra 
rivals Ophelia ; Orestes’ Nurse is almost as racy as Juliet’s. 

The Prometheus Bound needs no eulogy to readers of English 
literature since Shelley copied it. Has any other dramatist 
successfully dared to depict an entirely motionless hero? Apart 
from the play’s depth of thought and passion, and the sublime 
characterisation of the suffering titan, no poem has ever more 
vividly described the terrors of vast lonely places, of thunder and 
lightning and cataclysmic storms. His other extant plays are 
less congenial to modern taste. The Seven against Thebes excels 
in portraits of a beseiged city. The Persians is an admirably 
restrained picture of the effect of Xerxes’ defeat by the Greeks. 
These plays have the stiff, commanding dignity of archaic statuary. 

Of the remaining nine-tenths or more of his work only 
scattered phrases, a few passages, and some references remain. 
Tradition records that Aeschylus was fond of keeping a silent 
figure on the stage (as Pirandello so effectively does in As You 
Desive Me) and was skilled in the dramatic uses of ghosts. He 
produced his own plays, wrote the music and trained the chorus in 
dancing and singing, and may have taken parts himself. (It was 
not till Euripides’ time, and after, that the playwright began to 
keep to his writing-desk leaving the theatre to the often conflicting 
interests of producers and actors). When he had died actors 
used to make pilgrimages to his exile’s grave in Sicily and perform 
there. During his life he was not personally popular with his 
fellow Athenians. They even put him on trial for impiety once. 
After his death they began to regard him as the pattern of ster- 
ling, old-fashioned morality. 

Until recently Sophocles’ smoother, more sophisticated work 
was much more highly praised than Aeschylus’. The words of 
an anonymous scholiast give a fairer estimate : ‘ Whoever thinks 
that Sophocles was a more finished tragic poet, thinks right. But 
let him consider how much harder it was for Aeschylus to raise 
tragedy to such grandeur in succession to Thespis, Phrynichus 
coe Choerilus, than after Aeschylus to attain to Sophocles’ per- 
ection.’ 


A NOTE ON AE’s FANTASY, 
“THE AVATARS” 


By John Eglinton 


iB most countries since the War of 1914-18 we have witnessed 
the extreme developments of nationalism. When Dr. 

Johnson said that patriotism is the “ last refuge of a 
scoundrel,’”’ he probably meant no more than that patriotism is a 
sentiment which should be kept mostly to oneself, just as a healthy 
man will not talk too much of his digestion; and in fact a modest 
pride in one’s country’s history, its contribution to civilization, its 
heroes and poets, is a sentiment without which a man is less than 
what he ought tobe. Inour own times, however, patriotic national- 
ism has parted with all its amenities, and Dr. Johnson would have 
found unabashed “ scoundrels,’ in his sense, in charge of affairs 
throughout a great part of the world to-day. And what epithet 
would he have applied to the most recent doctrine that man’s 
chief end is to subordinate his whole life-interest to the service 
of the State ? a ‘‘ New Order ” indeed, in which the shadowy form 
of the ‘‘ National Being,’’ in which we only half believed, becomes 
a myriad-weaponed monster with only too much actuality. 

To AE the ever-growing power of “ the State’ appeared to 
be the supreme modern evil. The American statesman, Mr. 
Henry Wallace, in a speech delivered after AE’s death, told 
how, as a young man, he had been much impressed by 


“a prophetic statement written in I915 in which AE 
declared the inevitability of the greater role of the State 
in the life of the individual. AE was not a statistician, 
nor a classical economist, but in his preoccupation with 
the intangibles which give beauty and direction to life, 
he nevertheless had a sense of social trends.” 


And in the two narrative-works of his later years, The Interpreters 
and The Avatars, this new power has grown into a threat of 
universal calamity. My purpose in writing this Note is to make 
some amends for the disparaging criticism of the latter work in 
my Memoir of AE. Asa fantasy in the manner of Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood, The Avatars was certainly not a great success, AE 
having little or nothing of the faculty for sinking himself in the 
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material of a story in which the characters and events unfold them- 
selves with apparent inevitability. But AE was a seer, a man 
for whom the real happenings are spiritual happenings ; and this 
story, published seven years ago, of “a plot to tie together the 
loose ends of society, bringing all the refugees and vagrants from 
civilization under the mechanism of the State,” contains some 
curious forecasts of things which have happened since. One of 
the characters exclaims : 


‘‘T declare to Heaven, which does not mind in the least, 
that there must be a devil in one if one is to understand the 
diabolism of the State. The State is the devil, or rather a 
multitude of devils. Its name is legion. It has been 
questing all about this region to find the fountain of unrest 
in society. At first men went about alone. But yesterday 
I found some dark and surly brutes together, exotic to this 
country, and I guess by that old devil not yet dead in me, 
that they intend some devilry. There is a festival in the 
village to-night. I am guessing they will be there and for 
some bad purpose. Iam going to watch them.” 


When AE wrote this he was probably thinking of possible 
threats from outside to the “ national being ”’ of his own country ; 
but the passage may serve to show how clearly he had formulated 
in his mind the two principles at present engaged in what may be 
a decisive conflict. Happily for himself perhaps he did not live 
to share in the afflictions which he foretold. 

How have these “ evil things” originated? Probably no 
one was to blame directly, and the evil arose through a tendency 
not altogether discreditable to those chiefly responsible for it 
and in any case an inevitable one—a tendency to a condition of 
things the precise opposite of the condition imagined by Plato in 
which philosophers were to be kings. The inevitable tendency 
of the higher intelligence in all countries has been to separate 
itself from the practical concerns of men. _ In no State has philos- 
ophy been enthroned: the “spiritual home’”’ of a philosopher 
was often indeed in a country other than his own—in ancient 
Greece, in Germany, or in the urbane rationalism of France. 
Culture became international. War was proved to be completely 
unintelligent, and Goethe only spoke commonsense when he asked 
why he should be expected to hate France when he owed to it 
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so much of his culture. And this international culture gave rise 
to many dreams—the “ parliament of man and federation of the 
world,” general disarmament, and finally a sketchily improvised 
League of Nations—a league based on the assumption that the 
common people of all countries had followed the reasoning of 
political theorists and would accept its conclusions as working 
principles. |The philosophers and idealists omitted to notice 
that they had left the control of practical affairs in each country 
in the hands of men who were not philosophers ; for, as already 
said, in modern states the higher intelligence does not go into 
practical politics—any more than in one of our historic towns, 
the social circles, artists and distinguished people who give the 
town its character and fame, trouble themselves about its munici- 
pal government. The case is even worse than this: a philoso- 
pher, when by some accident he engages in politics, is not even 
good at it, and so far from being in his place at the head of affairs 
in a modern State, is completely out of his element there, so that 
it must be regretfully admitted that a philosopher is not fit to 
govern. He sees too many sides to a question ; and almost every- 
one heaves a sigh of relief when a man of the people comes forward 
who understands the common mind. He knows what he wants ; 
he gets things done. Of such a man we do not ask whether he 
possesses what we call “culture’’: his part may rather be to 
determine the framework and the future of culture itself, to pose 
the philosopher with new problems, perhaps to alter the inter- 
relation of races and the distribution of languages; in general, 
to push humanity a stage further on its path, whether to disaster 
or new transformations. _ Whether we like it or not, whether 
philosophy approves or disapproves, this is the way in which 
history ismade. Is it to be wondered at that such a man is looked 
on by the people as something more than one of themselves ? 
though in truth it is not the superman who will be most likely to 
gain control of the mechanism of a modern State. 

AE was wrong then in his identification of the State with the 
Devil, though he was probably right if what he really meant was 
that the power and authority of the State may stand in the way 
of the peaceful evolution of what he called “ the National Being, 
when control of the State is seized by men who are not philosophers. 
But the initial failure was in the philosopher himself, with whom 
wisdom should have gone hand in hand with experience. He 
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should have set before himself, not out of vulgar ambition, but 
in the interest both of the State and of philosophy, the glittering 
prize of kingship in the perfect State, accepting as more than a 
playful fancy Plato’s conclusion 


“that neither cities nor States nor individuals will ever 
attain perfection until the small class of philosophers whom 
we termed useless but not corrupt are providentially com- 
pelled, whether they will or not, to take care of the State, 
and until a like necessity be laid on the State to obey them ; 
or until kings, or the sons of kings or princes, are divinely 
inspired with a true love of true philosophy. That either 
or both of these alternatives are impossible, I see no reason 
to affirm.” 


It is appropriate that the country in which the breach between 
philosophy and practice has been widest is that in which a king 
has arisen who is not only not a philosopher himself, but has 
banished the philosophers from his dominions. 


FLOTSAM 
A Short Story by Niall Sheridan 


Y office was a front ground-floor room in Morrissey’s Hotel 
with a good view of the street. But Hutchinson took me 
completely by surprise. Before I could get my feet off 

the mantlepiece he thumped me on the back and shouted, ‘‘Good 
morning, Fitzgerald. Taking it easy, eh?” 

‘“ Hello, Hutch,’”’ I heard myself saying in a gay voice as we 
shook hands. ‘‘ Well, well, what brings you to Ballinard? I’d 
have been at the station to meet youif I knew you were coming.” 
Hutchinson always arrived without warning ; he was easily the 
most unpopular Superintendent in the Service. 

“Oh, I just dropped along,”’ he said. “ By Jove, these 
western trains are ghastly. I’m positively famished after the 
journey.” 
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_ I got the bottle of whiskey from the cupboard and poured 

him a drink. 

i Thanks, old chap,” he said. ‘‘ Not too much.” 

‘ Well, here’s looking at you,” I said, raising my own glass. 
“ And how is everything in the big city ?”’ 

“Oh, Dublin’s just the same as ever,” he said. Lou 
know, of course, that our friend Mulligan is no longer a Divisional 
Inspector ? We gave him every chance, but it was no good.” 


He eyed his glass and tapped it with a slow, ominous finger. “I 
don’t suppose you have anything unusual to report here.”’ 

“Ah, no,” I said. “‘ Things are always very quiet in this 
part of the country.” I was sorry to hear about Mulligan. 


ee Hutchinson placed his glass with prompt decision upon the 
able. 

“We don’t take that view at Headquarters,” he said in a 
sharp tone. “And that’s just what I came to see you about. 
We know that Excise Revenue is being lost in this district. I 
may tell you there are good reasons for believing that illicit dis- 
tilling is being carried on in your area along the west coast.” A 
slight flush crept over his face; it was obvious that he regarded 
this as a startling revelation. 

“You’re quite right,” I said. “They've been making 
poteen down there since the Flood. You’d need an army of 
Excise Officers and policemen to stop them. It might be more 
economical to forget about the Revenue.” 

“Look here, old man,” Hutchinson said. ‘I quite realise 
the difficulties. It’s a most inaccessible district and all that. 
But we feel in Dublin that a special effort is called for.”’ 

‘How do you think we should begin ?”’ I asked him. 

‘“‘T’ll tell you,” he said, crossing to the wall-map. “ The 
worst centre of poteen making is Doolagh.”” He ran his finger 
around the triangular peninsula of bogland and mountain. “ Of 
course, your routine trip takes you into that area. But it’s not 
enough, Fitzgerald. I believe we must have more surprise in- 


spections.”’ 
‘‘That’s a really original idea,’ I told him. “A surprise 
visit to Doolagh!”’ I had certainly never heard of a more 


ludicrous and impractical scheme. 
“T knew you’d fall in with the plan,’ Hutchinson said. 


“Now you'll slip down to Doolagh during the week, say Monday 
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or Tuesday, and take them all by surprise, eh ?’’ He sat down 
again, pleased. ‘‘ Of course, we can depend at all times on full 
co-operation from the local police.’’ 

‘Both of them are very obliging,” I said. 

At that moment Big Tom Costello strode past the window. 
It was a remarkable coincidence, for I had just been thinking 
that I would have to notify him of my visit to Doolagh. He 
owned the only jaunting-car in the peninsula and always drove 
me ae the railway station. Big Tom was the greatest poteen- 
maker on the coast. I guessed that he had just finished a big 
run, and was in Ballinard to book orders from the publicans. 

Hutchinson was beginning to say something when the door 
swung open. At the sight of a stranger, Big Tom halted on the 
threshold, filling the doorway with his bulk. 

“God bless all here,” he said loudly in Irish. 

“Come in, Tom,” I said, ‘‘and speak English. This is the 
Superintendent from Dublin. Hutch, this is my friend Tom 
Costello from Doolagh.”’ 

Hutchinson was more taken aback than Tom, but he shook 
hands and muttered, ‘“‘ How do you do” ? 

I pushed a chair into place and said: ‘“‘ Mister Hutchinson 
and I were talking about Doolagh just before you came in. ” 

“°Tis a wild, God-forsaken place without a decent livelihood 
in it,’ Big Tom said in a courteous way. He was worth every 
penny of ten thousand pounds. 

‘““T may be paying a visit to Doolagh one of these days,” I 
told him. Hutchinson almost spilled his drink in agitation. 

‘“'You’re always welcome,” Big Tom said, “‘ and you should 
bring the gun for a crack at the wild geese. They’re coming in 
across the Sound every evening in their thousands.” 

Hutchinson’s forehead was creased into an urgent frown as 
he leaned across and touched me on the arm. 

“It’s quite all right,” I said. “ You can say what you like 
before Tom. He’s my guide and chaffeur whenever I go to 
Doolagh. The road is absolutely impossible for a motor-car.”’ 

“A poor, out-of-the-way place with neither comfort nor 
convenience,’’ Tom said contentedly. 

After a moment’s indecision, Hutchinson turned to him and 
said: ‘‘ Well, it’s like this, Costello. The authorities have reason 
to believe that poteen is being made in parts of Doolagh. But 
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we've never been able to get at the guilty parties. Now, I feel 
that we can depend on you to help us. Mr. Fitzgerald will make 
a surprise visit to Doolagh next week. Nobody must know that 
he is coming, you understand ? His arrival must be a complete 

““T see,” Tom said, without the suspicion of a smile. ‘‘ And 
what day is he coming ? ”’ 

“We were thinking of Tuesday,” I said. ‘‘ Could you meet 
the train at Creenagh station ? ” 

““ And remember,’ Hutchinson warned him. ‘‘ Not a word 
to anyone about our little plan.” 

“IT won’t let a whisper pass my lips,’ Big Tom said solemnly. 
He meant every word of it. In Doolagh a whisper would be 
altogether superfluous. 

“Don’t forget Tuesday,” I said. Tom nodded and got 
to his feet. ; 

“T must be going now,” he said. “I have a bit of business 
to attend to in the town.” 

Hutchinson escorted him to the door and shook hands with 
him. I was almost certain that I saw him slip a coin into Tom’s 

alm. 

e As we walked to the railway-station he repeated his in- 
structions. I was to spend three days in Doolagh and furnish a 
daily report of anything unusual that came under my notice. 
He was enthusiastic about the arrangement and seemed to think 
it highly ingenious. But his doubts returned for a moment just 
before the train moved out. 

“TI suppose,” he said anxiously, “that you’re quite sure 
about that fellow Costello?” 

“You needn’t worry,” I assured him. ‘ Tom won't give 
anything away.”’ ; , 

“JT think you’re right,” Hutchinson said after a pause.’ “A 
simple fellow, but very reliable, I should imagine.” 


It was a glorious afternoon and Big Tom was in a talkative 
mood. He had good news about the wild geese; they came 
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every evening to the Red Bog. The harvest was very promising 
and the herring-shoals were back again in the bay. We had 
almost reached the end of our journey before he mentioned his 
visit to Ballinard. . 

“That was a very simple class of a man you had down from 
Dublin,” he said casually. 

‘Oh, Hutchinson’s cute enough in some ways,’’ I told him. 
‘And he’s full of the idea that poteen is being made here in 
Doolagh.”’ 

‘Well, well,’ Tom said. ‘Don’t these city people have 
comical notions? I met a man from London walking this very 
road in the heat of summer, and he poking behind every bush 
for Leprachauns.”’ 

He shook the mare into a trot and the shining expanse of 
Doolagh Bay swung into view. I was so familiar with the scene 
that the new coat of whitewash on Tom’s cottage, far up on the 
hillside, caught my eye at once. Otherwise nothing had changed. 
The old coastguard station, where the two policemen lived, was 
still in a ruinous state. Paudeen More’s house and shop, the most 
westerly edifice in Europe, hung perilously on the edge of the 
headland. These were the only buildings in the landscape. 

As I got down stiffly from the jaunting-car Paudeen More 
came forward and gave me a warm handshake. 

“By the Lord above,” he said in a surprised voice, “‘ you’re 
the last man I'd expect to see in Doolagh at this time of the year.” 


He turned to Tom. ‘‘'Won’t you come inside for a minute and 
have a little something ? ” 
“ Ah, no, thanks,” Tom said. ‘‘ The Missus is expecting me 


home. I'll drop over this evening. Mister Fitz and myself are 
going for a shot at the wild geese.” He drove away. 

Paudeen took my bags and went upstairs, muttering ejacu- 
lations of astonishment. I followed with the guncase, and was 
not greatly surprised to find that the spare bedroom had been put 
in order for my arrival. 

“Well, it beats the world,” Paudeen said, as he deposited 
the bags. “ To think of you landing in Doolagh unbeknownst to 
any of us.’’ He looked at me brightly and then beckoned with 
his head. We went downstairs and into the rear portion of the 
shop. Paudeen was fond of boasting that his public-house was 
next door to America. 
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“What would you fancy, now?” he asked from the semi- 
gloom behind the counter. 
eh I'm not particular,’ Isaid. ‘“‘ But I’m a bit tired after the 
journey. 

“The very thing,” Paudeen said, taking a bottle from the 
shelf. ‘“‘ Just what the doctor ordered.” 

He poured drinks into two tumblers and pushed one of them 
towardsme. As I raised it, the bouquet of a really superb Cognac 
assailed my nostrils. The French smugglers were coming to 
the bay again. 


“ Paudeen swallowed a mouthful and said: ‘‘ How is the 
world using you since I saw you last ?”’ 
“T can’t complain,” I said. “‘ And what about yourself? I 


don’t suppose there’s any strange happenings around Doolagh ? ”’ 

The room grew suddenly darker and I saw that Sergeant 
Madigan was standing in the doorway. He saluted me by shifting 
his cap to a more comfortable position, and came forward. 

“ Big Tom told me you were here,” he said. ‘‘ And if you 
wouldn’t mind, I’d like you to come down to the jetty for a minute. 
There’s a curious object lying on one of the rocks. I left Moran 
below to keep an eye on it.” 

“‘ And what is it ?’’ Lasked ; the tone was, perhaps, petulant. 
Tumbler or no tumbler, I was enjoying my Cognac. 

“T made a rough drawing of it and took the measurements,”’ 
the Sergeant said. He pulled a black notebook from the breast- 
pocket of his tunic, flicked back some pages with his moistened 
thumb, and held it towards us. We saw what appeared to be a 
diagram of a cigar with smoke curling from the tip. 

“A torpedo, by God,”’ Paudeen shouted. ‘ We'll be blown 
sky-high before we have time to bless ourselves.”’ 

‘Torpedo be damned,” the Sergeant said roughly. ‘‘ Can’t 
you see the hair growing out of it?” 

“It could be a seal,” I said, ‘“‘ or maybe a walrus.”’ 


‘I’m not saying what it is,”’ the Sergeant warned us. “ But 
I can tell you this much. There never was a stranger conundrum 
washed up by the tide in the course of my experience.’’ He 


replaced his notebook and buttoned down the flap of his pocket. 
‘I’d like you to come down and examine it, Mister Fitzgerald. 
There’s a pair of thigh-boots below. I’m thinking I may have 
to write a special report.”’ 

D 
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‘By the Lord above,” Paudeen said in awe. “A special 
report.” Racks. 

I finished my drink at a gulp and we followed in silence as 
the Sergeant, with fearless step, led the way down the path to 
the jetty. Constable Moran greeted us with a shy smile and jerked 
his head seaward. The thing was lying on an almost submerged 
rock about twenty yards out. While I pulled on the thigh-boots 
and buttoned the tabs, Paudeen peered at the rock. 

‘I’m damned if I can see anything queer about it,” he said 
loudly. ‘‘ Unless my eyesight is failing, it’s nothing more nor 
less than a bloody fine sixty-pound salmon.” 

I got into the water and began to wade towards the rock. 

‘‘ Keep well to your left,” the Sergeant called. ‘“‘ There’s a 
bit of depth in the centre.” 

The fish was practically afloat, draped across the point of 
the rock with its tail towards me. As I drew nearer I noticed 
the great size of its scales and their greenish, oily hue. It came 
fully into view as I stumbled the last few yards over the uneven 
sea-bottom. Sudden beads of sweat pricked my scalp; I was 
quite dizzy when I reached the rock. The upper portion of the 
fish was human! It was the body of a mermaid. 

I was almost numb with astonishment, but I remember a 
vague feeling of disappointment. The thing on the rock was not 
the creature of the legends. Its black hair was short and matted 
with seaweed. The nose was long and flat, embedded in the 
wizened face. One arm hung down into the water; the other 
lay across the body just below the small, withered breasts. 
The fingers were joined by webs of grey flesh. It gave me a 
ie of revulsion to watch it sway coyly with the motion of the 
tide. 

I made my way back to the jetty and flopped down on the 
wooden capstan. 

‘“ T may tell you,” Constable Moran said with ready sympathy, 
“that I got a bit of a start myself when I clapped eyes on it. 
Of course the circulation was always a weak point with me.” 

Paudeen grabbed the thigh-boots eagerly and the Sergeant 
came forward and took my arm. We began to walk slowly along 
the jetty. 

‘“ You were quite right,’ I told him. ‘ This is a tremendous 
discovery. God only knows what it will lead to.” 
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__ That’s what I was thinking,’ the Sergeant said. “It 
might cause a great deal of trouble.” He lowered his voice. 

I thought the Monsignor should see it, so I sent Big Tom to 
find him. Maybe we should cover it with a piece of sack to take 
the brazen look off it ? ”’ 

“ Better leave it as it is,’ I told him. 

“I wonder, now,’ he said in puzzled tones, ‘‘ who would 
have first claim to the carcase on a point of law.” 

‘The State,” I said, “ will probably take possession of it 
for the purpose of scientific research.” 

The Sergeant made no comment. I sat on the capstan and 
watched Paudeen splashing his way to the rock. 

“It’s a puzzle to the best,’”’ said the musing voice of Con- 
stable Moran, “‘to comprehend the queer creatures of the sea. 
Now, would you be breaking the Fast if you ate a piece of that 
animal on a Friday with a couple of potatoes and a bit of curly 
cabbage ? Or could you kill one of them and not be guilty 
of murder ? ” 

“You’re an old blather, Moran,” the Sergeant said in a 
laughing voice. But he drew me aside with a troubled frown and 
asked: “‘ Do you think would there be any question of an in- 
quest ?” 

‘““ There’s no precedent to go on,’’ I said, “ but you needn’t 
Wworty. 

He gave an unsatisfied nod and said: ‘Ah, well. It will 
be Death from Natural Causes, at any rate.” 

Paudeen clambered on to the jetty. He was almost choking 
with excitement. 

‘‘ By the Lord,” he said. “‘ By the Lord above, I seen many 
a queer gazebo in my day, but this beats everything. Ifa man 
had that in a circus with a brass band, and the populace flocking 
to see it at sixpence a skull, he’d make a power of money.”’ 

“‘ For that matter,’’ I said, “‘ you could take it to any museum 
in the world and get whatever price you’d like to name.”’ 

‘Nonsense,’ Paudeen shouted. ‘‘I wouldn’t part with it 
for a bag of diamonds. But get her pickled, that’s the trick, and 
have her sitting up in a tank with curls in her hair, travelling 
the towns of Ireland. By the Lord above, I’d be living in luxury 
for the rest of my natural life.”’ 


? 
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‘“ That would be very nice,” the Sergeant told him. ‘“‘ But 
it happens to be the property of the State. The object lies within 
the territorial waters.’’ 

Turning at the sound of hoofbeats, we saw Big Tom bring the 
car to a standstill on the road above the jetty. A silence fell 
upon the group as the Monsignor alighted and strode towards us. 
He was a lean man of about sixty, a fine figure in his well-tailored 
clerical garb. 

“Good evening, my men,” he said in answer to our salutes. 
He shook hands with me. ‘‘ How do you do, Mister Fitzgerald ? 
What’s all this nonsense about some strange fish? Don’t tell 
me you’ve seen it too.”’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, pointing. ‘ There’s a dead mermaid lying 
on that rock.’’ 

The Monsignor’s lips tightened. In silence he removed his 
greatcoat and took the thigh-boots from Paudeen. The light 
was beginning to fail and we spoke in lowered voices while he 
waded out to the rock. 

“TI suppose,’ said Constable Moran, “ that our names will 
be in the newspapers of the world.” 

“When this reaches the papers,”’ I said, “it will put Doolagh 
on the map. You'll have visitors from far and near, coming to 
see the spot where it was found.” 

“ By the Lord,’’ Paudeen said. “I never thought of that. 
A few yards of rope will make a rail round the beach, and then 
it’s sixpence apiece for every man woman and child that puts a 
foot inside it.” 

‘“ There will be a lot of motor traffic,” I said, “if you can get 
the County Council to improve the road. You could make money 
selling petrol to the tourists.” 

“It would fit the Council better,’ said the Sergeant, “ to 
Py a few slates on that old shack where myself and Moran are 
iving. 

“There won't be a minute’s peace for any of us,” Big Tom 
said, “if we’re going to have a crowd of omadhauns gaping into 
every hole and corner.” 


“ Sixpence apiece,” Paudeen cried. ‘‘ And a shilling for 
touching the rock.” 
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Assisted by Constable Moran, the Monsignor climbed on to 
the jetty. Nobody spoke while he divested himself of the boots. 
He came forward and surveyed us with a stern, unhurried gaze. 

“IT want all of you,” he said at last, ‘‘ to understand that 
you must never mention this occurrence to anybody. __Is_ that 
quite clear? As far as we are concerned, this hasnever happened. 
These things are not of God. Sergeant Madigan will tow it out 
into the bay and sink it with a heavy weight.” 

There was a short silence. Paudeen gasped and touched 
the Monsignor lightly on the arm. ~ But the Sergeant was first 
to speak. 

“The right and proper course,”’ he said with conviction, “is 
to put it back where it came from and make no mention of it to 
anybody. A thing like that can bring nothing but trouble and 
confusion about the place.” 

“Tis an unnatural monster,” Big Tom said, “‘ and if the news 
ever got abroad we’d be pestered with travellers and fellows from 
the newspapers poking their noses into everybody’s business.’’ 

“Monsignor, Monsignor,’’ Paudeen pleaded, “ think of all 
the money you could make for the Foreign Missions if you had it 
in a tank at the Church Bazaar, with people paying threepence 
or maybe sixpence apiece for a look at it. 

The Monsignor drew himself to his full height and said coldly : 
‘“‘ That is quite enough, Paudeen More. You will obey my orders 
and dismiss the matter completely from your mind.” 

Paudeen retreated a few steps in mute resignation. The 
Sergeant went towards the boat-house, followed by Constable 
Moran. At a respectful gesture from the Monsignor I moved 
with him a few yards along the jetty. 

“Of course, you realise,’ he said slowly, “ that my threatening 
tone is not meant for you. But as one educated man to another, 
I am requesting you to keep this affair absolutely secret. After 
all, it is our duty to consider the doubts and questionings which a 
discovery like this might raise in illiterate or untrained minds.” 

‘“‘ But it would be of tremendous interest to anthropologists,”’ 
I said. ‘‘I can’t help feeling that we should hand it over for 
scientific research.”’ 

“Quite,” the Monsignor said, nodding. ‘ But I think we 
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exaggerate the importance of empirical science. After all, what 
have we gained from all this probing into the origin of man ? 
Has it made a single human being happier or more contented ? 
Has Darwin increased either our knowledge or our self-esteem ? ”’ 
He shrugged and spread out his hands with a wry smile. 

Suddenly I felt that the Monsignor was right. 

‘“T think I agree with you,” I said after a pause. ‘‘ Maybe 
we'll do a service to humanity in the long run by keeping this 
discovery secret. I have a feeling that it may be the most en- 
lightened course, curiously enough. Yes, you may depend on 
me to keep silence.’’ In any event, it would be impossible to 
establish the story without witnesses. And I knew that none 
of the others would ever breathe a word of it. 

“Excellent,’”’ the Monsignor said. ‘“‘ It is imperative that 
we take the long view in matters such as this.” 

Out at the rock the Sergeant made fast the tow-rope and 
resumed his seat in the stern. With a deft oar Constable Moran 
headed the boat towards the open sea. For a few moments we 
watched them glide evenly over the water in the thickening 
dusk. As we turned away, I heard the honking cry of the wild 
geese flying inland. 

“We're too late for them now,” Big Tom said, gazing sky- 
ward, “ but we’ll get them to-morrow.” 

_. The Monsignor shook hands with me and mounted the 
jaunting-car. 

“If you go shooting,’’ he said, ‘‘ you must come to me after- 
wards for dinner. There’s not much to offer you, but I’d like 
your opinion on my Cognac.”’ 

“Thanks,” I said, smiling, as they drove away. 

I followed Paudeen up the steep path to the house. At the 
doorway he turned and took a last look across the bay. 

‘‘ Maybe it was all for the best,” he said with a long sigh. 

But he was far from satisfied, and when I went to my bed- 
room long after midnight, I left him staring gloomily at the fire 
in the back-parlour. Before undressing I scribbled my first 
report to Headquarters on a sheet of official notepaper. It was 
to the effect that I had observed nothing unusual in the neigh- 
bourhood of Doolagh. 


MARITAIN AND THE MYSTIC 
ESCA PE 


By A. J. Leventhal 


[hee as Irish literature has a background of mythology so 
French literature has its background of philosophy. Des- 
__ cartes with his passion for clarity stands sentinel over the 

arid Alexandrines of the seventeenth century. Only Racine 

escaped completely from the consequences of the cold formulae 
of the Discours de la Méthode. Even the dreary Boileau of the 

Art Poétique can say concisely and bitingly that Descartes had 

“ coupé la gorge a la poésie.’”? The Encyclopedists, hot-gospellers 

of freedom, precursors of the French Revolution by their insistence 

on reason, left their mark on the eighteenth century. There 
should be liberty of the subject in a properly organised state (to 
say nothing of fraternity and equality), but this could only be 
brought about by law—one law for all. Excellent teaching 
sociologically, but poor when applied to the poet who, inevitably 
victimised by the Zeztgeist, followed the rationalist Classical laws 
rigorously. The resultant formalism gave us the impossible 
epics and dramas of Voltaire and the didactic dullness of a St. 

Lambert or a Roucher. 

The Romantic movement was a revolt against the material 
and utilitarian viewpoint. It refused to accept as infallible, 
direction by the intelligence. With much noise and tears poets 
paraded their egos. The code Napoleon had solved the question 
of civil liberties; the Romantics were to demonstrate their 
freedom as artists by breaking the Aristotelian tradition in drama 
and riding roughshod in a jamboree of enjyambement over the rules 
of poetry that had persisted for centuries. 

There was a short-lived reaction towards the end of the last 
century when the Parnassians, coming under the influence of 
Comte whose positive propositions involved an absolute faith in 
science, suppressed the tears, buried the ego and reflected the 
scientist’s glacial impartiality in their impassive verses with their 
“‘majesté froide et marmoréenne,” as Verhaeren puts it. 

The Parnassians were soon frozen out of existence on their 
remote peak by the influence of yet another philosopher—Henni 
Bergson. The Symbolists found in him a metaphysical justifica- 
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tion. Intuition throned over intelligence. The Classical 
approach was peripheral but the new poetry was an evocation of 
the subliminal self. Sensibility counted for more than sense. 
By this time we reach 1914 and the havoc created by the war in 
the faith both religious and aesthetic of the young writers of these 
and the subsequent post-war years. The greater part of the 
literature of this time is sicklied o’er with a pallid mask of cynicism, 
an ironic despair, a sense of comic nihilism. This nihilism, 
prompted as it was by the suppression of the intelligence and 
dependence upon the occasional flashes of genius thrown upon the 
page by the unguided sub-conscious mind, gave birth to Surrealism. 
This latter movement is only comic by accident. It is a serious 
effort to raise the dream to the heights of art, to transmute the 
unconscious caught in a lucky hour to a kind of lay mysticism. 

When we speak of escapist literature in these islands, we 
usually mean the kind of writing that takes our minds away from 
the serious present. Theoretically it should mean that Henry 
James is ideal evasion prose in a deep shelter during an air raid, 
but in practice the detective story or thriller, the pabulum of the 
public, becomes the opiate of the cultured. France, in her post- 
war years of inquiétude, of restless uncertainty, sought through 
her artists to rid herself of her malaise and her effort to find an 
egress from the liverish tower in which she felt herself imprisoned 
are serious efforts. The several attempts at escape are as serious 
as the condition from which the escape is planned. There was 
the ironic escape, the evasion of despair, the escape of complete 
negation. There was also the escape through physical culture : 
the ripple of the muscles, the poetry of the cinder-track, the 
beatification of the matador. A very potent movement in modern 
French literature, however, is the mystic escape. 

Marcel Arland laid down “absence de Dieu ”’ as one of the 
main causes of the “ nouveau mal du siécle.”” M. Jacques Maritain 
sets out to give God back to a generation stricken with doubt and 
cynicism. Brought up as a liberal Protestant, M. Maritain 
became converted to Catholicism at the age of twenty-four. His 
first book, La Philosophie bergsonienne, published at the beginning 
of 1914, marks an important date as a contribution to the new 
constructive spirit in French literature. In this work he makes a 
strong case for St. Thomas Aquinas as against Bergson and stands 
out as a defender of reason. He prepares the way for the revival 
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of Catholicism, offering a choice between Thomist realism and 
Bergsonian creative evolution, but demonstrating that the solution 
of the modern anguish of mind lay in a Catholicism based on an 
intellectual neo-Thomism. We have the parallel of Catholicism 
likewise coming into the literary fray at a moment of crisis in the 
case of Romanticism. This was the part which Chateaubriant’s 
Génié du Christianisme played after the convulsion of the French 
Revolution. There is, however, a difference between the réles 
played by the Catholic religion then and now. Chateaubriant 
captivated Romanticism with the half-light of the Gothic cathedral. 
He provided a colourful relief from the law-breaking revolution 
with the rich splendour of Catholic ritual. He added the qualities 
of mystery and intuition to a movement that seemed in its initial 
stages to be nothing more than a protest against a ratiocinating 
aesthetic. 

To-day the process is an inverse one. neo-Thomism affirms 
the right of dialectic and of dogmatism against the historical 
philosophy of the last century. It sets the idea of being against 
that of becoming and thus is, in a large measure, in tune with 
the modern aspiration towards stability arising from a completely 
bewildered world. 

Thus we have the alignment behind neo-Thomism of both 
the Classical enthusiasts, with their belief in order and tradition, 
and the political traditionalists. | Maurras and the poets who 
belong to the Ecole Romane, are, generally speaking, supporters 
of Maritain, as are also the Action Frangaise group, including 
Henri Massis, Beraud and Léon Daudet. 

There is, however, another category of neo-Thomists which 
stands outside politics and which can scarcely be said to belong to 
any neo-Classic coterie. These, in consequence of their sense of 
being lost in the chaotic tumult of their epoch and feeling the lack 
of any moral armour, find themselves in a state of spiritual vacuum 
and are drawn towards the fixed star of Catholic dogma. They 
feel the need for a strict discipline and demand barriers to hold 
them in check, even though, like Mauriac, they are sometimes 
prepared to vault them. This movement seems to be a following 
of M. Maritain rather than a return to St. Thomas Aquinas. It 
is a strong urge to subject themselves to a severe discipline. It 
is the desire to re-discover a sense of sin—sin being the price they 


will pay for their transgressions. 
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It is M. Maritain’s sympathy for modernism in art, allied to 
his power of dialectic, which attracts these people. It is his 
ability to find a streak of the eternal in the most audacious mani- 
festations of the modern artistic world. Added to this we have 
the highly elastic character of M. Maritain’s moral discipline. He 
says, writing of Gide: ‘‘ Only the artist who consents to be a man, 
who is not afraid of morality, who is not every moment terrified 
of losing the flower of his ingenuousness, enjoys the real gratu:tous- 
ness of art. He is what he is, careless of what he may appear to 
be; he affirms if he wants to affirm, he believes, loves, chooses, 
gives himself, follows his inclination and his fancy, recreates and 
amuses himself, enjoys himself playing.” 

Jean Cocteau can turn to Catholicism from the strangest 
preoccupations. He writes Les Enfants Terribles, a study in 
incest, and Opium: Le Journal d'un Désintoxication, but he also 
makes his confession of faith in his Lettres d Jacques Maritain. I 
quote Samuel Putnam’s translation : 

““ My indulgence,”’ he says, “‘ likes to take orders. From whom 
shall I consent to take them except God? It is not mysticism 
that has convinced me. I adore miracles but they give me a 
feeling of restraint, like all tests. What goes to convince an 
undecided intelligence is the carcase of our religion, its ciphers, 
its algebra of love. What is more gullible, what more wishy- 
washy, than eighteenth century scepticism ? One does not hate 
it ; one Savours it, as an attitude of mind, an attitude which with 
science quickly reaches the height of vulgarity. Man’s great 
discoveries are castaways brought up by the tide. Never yet has 
he discovered an America in the supernatural. And look at the 
pitiful sea-shells, where he listens to God without hearing Him, 
where he thinks he is hearing himself. And there you have the 
literature of the nineteenth century hardheads. And therein 
lies all literature ? What then? Literature is impossible. One 
must get out ofit. It is useless to try to get out through literature ; 
love and faith alone enable us to get out of ourselves. To have 
recourse to the dream is not to leave the house; it is to rummage 
in the attic, where our childhood finds a contact with poetry. 
Art for Art’s sake and Art for the crowd’s sake are equally absurd. 
I suggest an Art for God.” 

In the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas natural and super- 
natural knowledge are complementary aspects of the one indivis- 
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ible truth. Cocteau in his pursuit of an Art for God supplements 
his earthly experience by chasing after miracles. He looks for 
their manifestation in opium, in friendships or in his own con- 
version. He even finds them in the works of the surrealist painter 
Chirico. The latter, he says, is a religious painter, religious 
without faith, “un peintre du mystére laic.” Chirico’s art cries 
out for miracles. He creates them, therefore, by the fortuitous 
arrangement of the objects of his composition. Cocteau’s ex- 
planation of the surrealist disordered canvas as a manifestation 
of the “lay mystery ”’ will probably remain a mystery to the too 
lay mind. He is, however, merely equating inspiration with 
divine direction. Chirico, like himself, has a feeling of restraint 
when he composes his picture; his miracle is bounded by his 
canvas stretcher. 

It may be said of neo-Thomism that it is not a truly Catholic 
effort to reconstruct the ruins of the mind. For there is no 
earthly renunciation involved. The neo-Thomists accept life 
after the manner of the Humanists, and though they double their 
Humanism with a sense of the divine and of predestination, they 
do not on that account renounce any of their prerogatives as men. 
To be converted does not mean giving up anything, declared one 
of the neophytes of the movement in one of the Cahiers du Mois, 
in an “examen de conscience.”” And he adds: “ Je me sens 
comme toujours parcouru par le troupeau brillant des désirs et 
mes sens sont plus que jamais a l’affit de tout ce qui se passe de 
curieux sur la terre, mais nous sommes amis et je ne suis pas 
leur esclave.” 

Thus it becomes possible for Bernanos in his Sous le Soleil de 
Satan, to derive his inspiration from Manichean philosophy, for 
it is Manes and not the Christ who seems to have inspired this 
work. The novel is a strange and powerful one. We see the 
Abbé Donissan, humble and timid, praying and fasting, a saint 
who can cure the sick. And this saint possessing all the virtues, 
human and divine, is haunted by the devil. He struggles fiercely 
against him, and despite prayers and austerities, he is never quite 
certain that he has completely exorcised him from his life. With 
the Abbé on his death-bed and in the delirium of his last moments 
on earth, this is what the author writes : 

‘* And now a more distinct murmur, monotonous, inexorable. 
He knows, it is they. One by one, men and women, there they are 
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all of them. He feels their breath rising towards him, less hateful 
than their impure mouthings, melancholy litanies of sin, words 
made foul for centuries . . . . passing into the mouths of child- 
ren, like pages in an evil book on which vice has made its sign— 
countersigned in the filth of a million fingers. The words grow 
louder and little by little submerge the saint of Sambres... . 
Soon, breathing again, you will see them, those terrible children, 
seek and touch with their lips the hideous breast swollen with 
cherished poison pressed for them by Satan!.... Until you 


in advance.” 

Thus Satan is stronger than God; evil triumphs over good. 
Manes could not have gone as far as this himself. 

However, in his Journal d’un Curé de Campagne, Bernanos 
shows his complete sympathy with Christianity. Natural and 
supernatural, earth and heaven, are Thomistically fused in this 
compassionate work. From the very beginning of this story of 
a poor doomed priest, suffering from cancer, living on a miserable 
pittance, we are aware that we are already on a supra-terrestrial 
sphere. His weak body burns with pity for the misery of his 
fellows to whom he offers an illimitable love. ‘‘ Tout est grace !”’ 
are the priest’s dying words. Bernanos reveals here with re- 
markable power the brightness, the vitalising light which grace 
can introduce into human darkness. 

Montherlant has likewise declared himself a Catholic, but it 
is because he sees in Catholicism “la continuation de l’idée césari- 
enne.’’ In his early work he prefers to seek his discipline in sport 
to finding it in the bosom of the Church. Religion finds its way 
into work but it is much nearer paganism than Christianity. 
The invocation at the end of Les Bestiatres, which is the glorifica- 
tion of the beauty and energy of bull-fighting and which has had 
English and American influence (Roy Campbell and Ernest 
Hemingway), is to the “ soleil invaincu,” the God of the Roman 
legions. It would require the French viewpoint to accept as 
Catholic the attitude of his hero Costa in his later works: Les 
Jeunes Filles, Le Demon du Bien and Les Lépreuses—Costa, for 
whom marriage is a sacrament but a “ hippogriffical ” one. 

And indeed are there not signs of Paganism in the sensuality 
the unchaining of human passions, of poignant cruelty, which we 
find in Mauriac’s Un Homme de Lettres or Therése Desqueyroux ? 
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We should not forget, however the orthodoxy of such sincere 
novels as the Baiser au Lépreux and Quelques Coeurs Inquiets. 
Mauriac, however, expects you to take his intense Catholicism for 
granted. He resents any criticism on moral grounds of his efforts 
to “atteindre cette source secréte des plus grands péchés.” He 
quotes Maritain as sympathetic to this viewpoint when the latter 
writes that the essential question is not whether a novelist can 
or cannot paint this or that aspect of evil but whether he can rise 
to sufficient heights to paint it effectively, whether his art and 
his heart are sufficiently pure and strong to create without con- 
nivance. Mauriac does not admit to the pure heart. The novelist 
is engulfed in “ désirs, douleurs’”’ and nothing can prevent the 
birth of a book from this unceasing flood. As a Catholic novelist 
he has his own interior drama to resolve. The simplest priest 
might say to him, just as Maritain did: ‘‘ Be pure, become pure 
and your work will reflect heaven.” And, says Mauriac, “je 
donne finalement raison a humble prétre.”’ 

Despite the strangeness of his following, or perhaps because 
of it, M. Maritain remains a unique figure in modern France. 
This is how he is described by an admiring critic with no particular 
claim to orthodoxy in religion : 

“. . . Jacques Maritain dont on a pu dire que nul a notre 
époque ne ressemble plus que lui 4 un saint de Moyen Age. Ce 
visage pale et transparent, cette 4me chaleureuse, cet esprit 
humble et entier, toujours prét a tout sacrifier a sa foi.’’ 

His profound comprehension of art and his gift of psycho- 
logical intuition made him a natural leader for those of the younger 
generation who were inspired by faith and were not prepared to 
follow blindly in the path of Claudel and Jammes. His broad- 
mindedness and his all-embracing theories are probably respon- 
sible for the signs of a more confident attitude on the part of a 
distraught generation. His influence is certainly helping towards 
the reconstruction which, it is hoped, will arise out of all this 
groping and uncertainty. The series known as Le Roseau d’Or, 
published under the aegis of M. Maritain, to which believers, 
converts and friends of Catholicism contributed, is perhaps the 
most vital and most interesting collection in modern France. 

One is naturally unaware how the present war will affect 
the creative mind of France. It will certainly need all the succour 
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which great minds like that of Maritain have to offer. Catholicism 
(though not always official Catholicism) is entering more and more 
into the work and lives of artists. The Abbé Brémond, who 
discovered Pure Poetry, identifying it in his case with Prayer, 
has had an enormous influence on modern poets. Creative writers 
have popularised the teachings of philosophers and scientists by 
stripping their theories of technicalities and absorbing them as 
part of their own creations. France, of course, has its great 
exponents of Theology—Pascal, Bossuet, Fenelon, but it is for 
the most part through literary channels that Theology must 
reach the public. Maritain belongs to the elect among theologians 
but he is by no means a popular writer. His appeal is to the artist. 
And on the artist in the end depends the propagation of an ideal 
that is to outlast the bawling and cooing of the wireless and the 
heady caps. of the newspaper. Rival metaphysicians find them- 
selves playing Duns Scotus to Maritain’s Aquinas, hoping to 
bring about the fall of neo-Scholasticism. But the moment is 
with Maritain. Intellect, combined with mysticism, seems to hold 
out hope for a bewildered France torn by two wars in as many 
generations. The many-mindedness of Maritain, who can attract 
to his teaching a Cocteau and a Mauriac as well as the neo-Classic 
poets and the Action Francaise group, reflects the whoie spiritual 
tradition of France. Classical as well as Romantic elements, 
pathos and satire, scepticism and mysticism, the sacred and the 
profane—their sum total goes to the making of the cultured 
Frenchman. Charles du Bos speaks of the great ‘‘ Montaigne- 
Pascal dialogue ’’ which he hopes will endure as long as the race 
lives, for from it emerges “‘ la musique la plus compréhensive et la 
plus solennelle ’’ of the French genius. The ideal Frenchman 
does not take sides in this conflict. He is neither a Pascalite nora 
Montaingard. He is temperamentally unable to sacrifice the one 
for the other but accepts both. And thus literature takes on a 
halo. Its nobility and splendour assume the virtue of a sacrament. 
France is the one country where there exists a ‘‘ Réligion des 
Lettres.” There we have the spectacle of writers who devote 
the fruits of their faith and the gifts of their experience to maintain 
the noble spiritual tradition of their country. None carries on 
Rie Neuse more faithfully or more honourably than Jacques 
aritain. 
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Lundi 4 Octobre.—Nouveau et funeste contre-tems au réveil 
da au départ de la diligence avant que je fusse prét. Coquinerie 
du garcon d’hotel (Brinners) afin de me forcer de prendre sa 
carriole ce que j’ai été obligé de faire. De Tralee, vilaine et sale 
capitale du Kerry, peuplée d’environ 10,000 Ames jai fait 18 
milles jusqu’a Listowell a travers un pays plat et rempli de 
fondriéres et en passant a peu de distance -de Lisna ot 1’on voit 
limposante ruine de l’ancien chateau des Comtes de Kerry. 
Listowell est un fort joli bourg, sur la Feale qui traverse un beau 
pont neuf; on y voit une jolie église anglaise et une chapelle 
catholique toutes deux gothiques et surtout les beaux restes du 
vieux chateau des Comtes de Kerry qui a soutenu bien des siéges. 
De la dix milles d’une platitude affreuse jusqu’a Tarbert, joli 
village habité principalement par des Palatins, ou protestants 
tous réfugiés du Palatinat. Ici j’ai vu pour la premiére fois ce 
fameux Shannon et je m’y suis embarqué sur le bateau 4 vapeur 
qui remonte le fleuve de Kilrush a Limerick. Aprés deux heures 
de délais et d’ennuis, nous nous sommes enfin mis en marche et 
j'ai pu contempler a mon aise les beautés si célébres du Shannon. 
Je n’ai jamais été si désappointé de ma vie, le fleuve est vaste 
et beau mais les rives ne sont que des collines séches et nues 
atteintes de ce fléau de |’Irlande, le manque de plantations et 
fatigantes 4 force de monotonie et de nullité; a l’exception du 
parc de Carigcon et des ruines de Kildysart ancienne abbaye sur la 
rive droite celle du Comté de Clare et du joli village de Glynn 
avec le chateau du Knight of Glynn (John Fitzgerald) ainsi que 
les vastes ruines du Carrig-nor' Griman, lune des résidences de 
Brian Boromhe sur la rive gauche celle des Ctes de Kerry et de 
Limerick, il n’y a absolument rien qui mérite la peine d’étre 
regardé depuis Tarbert jusqu’a Limerick. Toutefois en approchant 
de cette derniére ville, les céteaux s’exhaussant, la riviére se 
rétrécit et serpente 4 travers de vertes prairies, couvertes de 
ruines et de maisons de campagne. Limerick, la 3° ville d’Irlande, 
peuplée de 60,000 ames, m’a parue bien batie et bien florissante : 
on y vante la beauté des filles, l’antiquité des murs, l’importance 
des travaux hydrauliques. Je suis arrivé trop tard pour juger 
de ces diverses beautés. Mauvaise auberge chez Momnarty 
Paresse infernale—Chants patriotiques le soir dans la rue. 
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Mardi 5 Octobvre-—Tems superbe, consumé inutilement en 
retournant a Killarney je regrette bien ce béte de voyage a 
Limerick. Aujourd’hui j’ai été par la diligence: la route passe 
d’abord par Adair charmant village sur le Maig avec des ruines 
de la plus haute importance et du caractére le plus pittoresque. 
Je n’ai pu entrevoir que les magnifiques restes du vieux chateau 
du Comte de Desmond, couvert de ce beau lierre Irlandais qui 
n’a pas de rival dans son genre. La vieille tour d’une ancienne 
abbaye de Franciscains a été fort ingénieusement transformée en 
chapelle catholique. Adair est un endroit fort intéressant que je 
visiterai certainement 4 mon retour. De 1a la route va a Rathkeale 
village assez florissant laisse 4 gauche Shanagolden que domine 
une énorme tour a demi ruinée passe devant M. Trenchard, la 
vilaine maison de M. Spring Rice longe le 3 a Toynar 
et se rend par Loghill, Glynn et Tarbert 4 Listowell et Tralee. 
Tout le Comté de Limerick depuis son chef lieu jusqu’a Tarbert 
est trés fertile et trés peuplé, il est couvert de débris féodaux et 
ecclésiastiques ; il a d& étre naguére le siége de la plus grande 
opulence. Le caractére du Comté de Kerry dans sa partie 
septentrionale est toute différente plate, morne et ne formant 
qu’une vaste fondriére. Nuit passée a Tralee, chez la Veuve 
Devine aussi mauvaise auberge que l’autre. 


Mercredi 6 Octobre-—Pendant tous ces jours discussions 
remarquables entre mes compagnons de voyage sur l’abrogation 
de l'Union, qu’O’Connell s’engage a obtenir. Il est certainement 
vrai que l’opinion des masses est entiérement en faveur de cette 
mesure, qui ne serait qu’un acte de justice. 

Retour a Killarney, ot je me suis établi chex la bonne et 
aimable Lady Kenmare. Son bon petit mari m’a conduit avec 
un autre jeune homme Mr. Calvert, plus son frére et son beau- 
frére, Mr. et Mme Browne dans sa belle barque jusqu’au Lac 
Supérieur. Nous avons d’abord été a Glena, au cottage de Lady 
Kenmare, situé dans la position la plus délicieuse qu’on puisse 
imaginer et batie avec un godt exquis. Puis laissant a droite 
Glena et son admirable montagne a4 gauche le lac Turk et I’ile 
d’Inis nous avons remonté une étroite riviére en passant sous un 
vieux pont a demi ruiné, nommé Old Weir Bridge et nous sommes 
lentement arrivés jusqu’au pied du plus beau rocher du monde, 
nommé Eagle’s Nest s’élevant verticalement du sein des eaux, 
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planté de la plus riche verdure, moitié nu et décharné, produisant 
en un mot l’effet le plus pittoresque possible. Nous y avons 
goaté pendant que le bugleman nous enchantait par les accents 
de son clarion, répétés par un triple écho, le plus curieux et le 
plus expressif que j’aie jamais entendu. Puis remontant le cours 
de la riviére pendant 2 milles de plus, en ayant A droite une chaine 
de montagnes nommée The Long Range et a gauche une autre 
nous sommes arrivés a un détroit qui n’a pas Io pieds de large 
nommeé Coleman’s Leap et par ot toutes les eaux du lac Supérieur 
s’échappent entre 2 rochers. Alors nous sommes entrés dans le 
lac Supérieur qui n’a qu’un 10° de la superficie du Lac Inférieur, 
mais qui est vraiment plus parfait, plus complet, plus compact. 
Il est complétement entouré de montagnes, dont les principales 
sont le Purple Mountain et le dernier de la chaine des Reeks et 
Cronniglann, the Drooping Mountain. Les cétes rocailleuses 
sont garnies soit des plus beaux bois, soit d’une bruyére a fleurs 
violettes qui leur donne une couleur charmante. Le lac est 
parsemé en outre diles, dont la plus pittoresque est Ronn’s Isle. 
Au fond du lac est le charmant cottage du curé protestant a 
cété de la cascade 4 nombreuses cascatelles de Derryamihy : c’est 
une petite perfection. Retour par le méme chemin sauf que pour 
sortir, aprés avoir franchi le saut que forme le courant a Old Weir 
Bridge nous avons passé entre Dinis Island et la montagne de 
Turk pour trouver ensuite le lac Turk et passer sous le pont de 
Brickeen. I] n’a pas fait fort beau mais l’eau était calme et 
limpide au supréme degré et les teintes de la verdure d’automne 
dans toute leur splendeur. La partie a été parfaite, avec quelques 
femmes agréables et de jolies voix pour accompagner les accords 
ravissants du bugle. Diner chez Lord Kenmare, assez gai. 
Départ de M. Calvert trés spirituel. 


Jeudi 7 Octobre-—Déjeuner chez les Kenmare—dernier repas 
avec cette bonne et aimable famille. Puis promenade a cheval 
ravissante : j’ai fait tout le tour des lacs de Killarney, et j’ai 
joui de leur beauté dans toute leur variété. Parti de Killarney 
jai d’abord longé la rive septentrionale du lac couverte de 
plantations, de prairies, de maisons de campagne jusqu’au pont 
de Dunloe qui traverse la Laune belle riviére qui se jette dans 
l’Atlantique 4 Castlemaine. Puis laissant 4 gauche le lac Inférieur, 
Grenagh, la campagne de John O’Connell et le vieux chateau de 
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Dunloe appartenant au major Mahony je me suis dirigé vers 
l’occident et j’ai enfilé le Gap de Dunloe, gorge étroite formée 
par des rochers trés élevés, presque perpendiculaires et compléte- 
ment nus, nommé 4a droite le Holly Mountain et a gauche le 
Bull Mountain, entr’eux coule un torrent souterrain ou du moins 
caché par des débris de rochers le long duquel serpente un sentier 
étroit et rocailleux. Derriére la créte de la montagne a droite 
s’étend la chaine connue sous le nom de MacGillacuddy Reeks 
dont les sommets sont toujours couronnés de nuages. A droite 
et entre la gorge et le lac supérieur s’étend la montagne de pourpre 
ainsi nommée a cause de la couleur violette que l’existence de 
quelques couches d’ardoise donne aux rochers qui en forment 
le sommet leffet en est fort pittoresque. Au milieu de cette 
gorge j’ai rencontré le vénérable Major Mahony qui m’a comblé 
de politesses, et a fait sonner du cor par son bugleman. Les 
échos ont été merveilleux, les accents retentissaient et mouraient 
par degrés entre les montagnes comme sous les véutes d’une 
gigantesque cathédrale. En sortant de cette gorge sauvage dont 
les cimes se réfléchissent dans les sombres eaux d’un lac nommé 
The Black Lake—je me suis trouvé au dela de la fin du lac 
Supérieur et en face d’un autre gorge trés sauvage et trés pittor- 
esque, mais au moins habitée; c’est le vallon de Courne Diff 
que traverse le ruisseau du méme nom qui se jette dans le lac 
supérieur. Tournant mes pas vers l’Orient j’ai traversé avec 
beaucoup de peine le domaine mal entretenu et coupé de fondriéres 
qui entoure Cottage propriété de Lord Brandon 
a l’extrémité du lac qui pourrait devenir charmante. Puis aprés 
avoir passé a travers les délicieux bois de Derricunihy et a cété 
de la séduisante retraite du curé protestant je me suis trouvé 
au pied de la cascade de Derricunihy et sur la nouvelle route 
qui méne de Kenmare a Killarney. Cette route longe le lac 
supérieur, elle est délicieuse et offre au voyageur la vue de ce 
qu'il y a de plus complet et de plus frappant dans les beautés 
de Killarney. J’en ai été enchanté, en général la promenade 
que j'ai faite aujourd’hui est la mieux faite pour donner une idée 
compléte des beautés de Killarney et de leur infinie variété. 
J’aurais pu me croire aujourd’hui dans 3 pays absolument différents 
entre Killarney et Dunloe, dans le Gap of Dunloe et le long de 
la nouvelle route. 

De retour a Killarney j’ai été m’asseoir 4 un diner de 150 
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couverts, donné par les citoyens de Killarney au grand libérateur 
O’Connell, qui y est venu avec toute sa famille. Aprés un diner 
détestable auquel a présidé M. Coxen, on a commencé 4 boire 
les toasts d’usage. O’Connell a parlé, et je l’avoue avec peine, 
jai été complétement désappointé; son langage est brusque, 
boursouflé, commun, ses maniéres désagréables, ses idées usées 
et sans aucune liaison il n’a de bon que son organe. II est vrai 
qu'il parlait aprés diner, et sur la Révolution Francaise, et 1’Union, 
sujets qui ont déja épuisé toute sa verve. Vers la fin de son 
discours, il s’est élevé 4 un peu d’éloquence et a été prodigieusement 
applaudi. Puis ont parlé son frére John O’Connell, qui a l’air 
fort distingué, son affidé Thomas Steele venu tout exprés de 
Clare pour faire du fracas 4 ce diner, Jephson, M.P. pour Mallow, 
timide et gauche, Leader M.P. pour Kilkenny, furibond et outré, 
Ronayne, mon ami de Cahir-civeen, commun, Maurice O’Connell‘ 
fils de Daniel, déclamatoire. Je me suis sauvé, Dieu Merci, a 
minuit et demi, aprés avoir entendu un second discours d’O’Connell 
en l’honneur des électeurs de Clare, et au moment ot I|’on allait 
me forcer de faire un discours sur La Fayette, etc. . . J’ai été 
en général désappointé par cet échantillon de 1’éloquence 
irlandaise. 


Vendredt 8 Octobre-——A neuf heures départ de Killarney 
pour Dublin en passant par Cork; la route traverse un pays 
fort sauvage et romanesque connu sous le nom d’O’Donoghue’s 
Country. Le vieux chateau de ce personnage se voit a Kuillala. 

On change de chevaux 4 Dunflesk, joli village et l’on entre 
ensuite dans la vaste contrée qui relevait naguére de Macarthy 
More, l'un des principaux chefs de |’Irlande féodale et libre. 
Un 1 chateau de cette dynastie se voit a Carrigafouky. Puis 
l’on arrive 4 Macroom, fort jolie ville de 3,000 ames sur le Sullane, 
avec un charmant chateau, bati par le Roi Jean, appartenant 
& M. Hedges et complétement recouvert de ce magnifique lierre 
d’Irlande qui en épaisseur, en verdure et en variété n’a pas de 
rival. De Macroom a Cork la route traverse une vallée, trés 
fertile, couverte de maisons de campagne et de ruines, parml 
celles-ci on remarque surtout celles de Kilcrea, vaste monastére 
fondé en 1456 par le chef des McCarthy et dont il reste des débris 
considérables. Je ne suis resté 4 Cork, dont j’ai de nouveau 
admiré les abords charmans, que le tems qu’il m’a fallu pour 
avoir de l’argent grace a la politesse de Mr. Charles Brenan. 
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Une lettre de M. Boyle m’a porté 4 aller coucher 4 Mitchelstown, 
ou je me suis rendu en passant par l’admirable Glen de Glanmire 
entre Dunkettle et Lota qui sont de vrais paradis; Puis 
Rathcormak et Fermoy que je connaissais déja, et enfin Mitchels- 
town ville créée par Lord Kingston qui y a son magnifique chateau. 
Aimable invitation de l’honorable Robert King, fils du Comte, 
refusée. 


Samedi 9 Octobre-—Course 4 cheval avec Robert King a 
travers le domaine de son pére et visite du chateau qui surpasse 
tout ce que j’ai encore vu dans le genre féodal : tout y est complet 
et d’une irrégularité admirable (sic), les tourelles, créneaux, 
meurtriéres, armoiries, y sont prodiguées; et quoi qu'il ne soit 
achevé que l’an dernier, l’excellente couleur de la pierre irlandaise 
lui donne déja une apparence vénérable. Il est immense et 
contient 40 chambres de maitre, et une magnifique suite d’appar- 
temens de réception, mais pas de grande salle comparable a celle 
de Kilruddery. Présentation a honorable J. Boyle M.P. fils de 
Lord Corke ; déjeuner au chateau avec Robert et son frére James 
King, jeune avocat trés religieux qui m’a conduit aprés déjeuner 
a Ballyporeen village 4 7 milles de Mitchelstown, appartenant a 
son pére. Nous y sommes restés quelque tems pour attendre la 
malle-poste. I] m’a fait voir toutes les améliorations que son 
pere, aujourd’hui fort malade, a introduites dans ce canton; 
constructions faites a Mitchelstown, défrichemens, plantations, 
routes, etc... exemple frappant des avantages d’une grande 
propriété pour les intéréts agricoles. Jeune homme distingué 
et aimable. 

De Ballyporeen la diligence m’a conduit a Clogheen ot j’ai 
retrouvé la route pittoresque que j’avais suivie il y a plus de 15 
jours en venant de Knocklofty. En entrant a Clogheen le garde m’a 
montré la maison du vicaire Catholique, le pére Murphy, qui n’a 
que 75 livres de revenu, et qui est célébre pour sa charité merveil- 
leuse. Souvent il revient chez lui sans chemise, ayant donné 
celle qu’il portait sur lui au malade qu’il était allé visiter.1 Digne 
émule de l’évéque Doyle qui l’hyver dernier, donnait aux pauvres 
les couvertures de son propre lit, et de l’archevéque Troy? qui 


1 voir Lettre dans 1|’Avenir. 

2 John Thomas Troy (1739-1823) évéque d’Ossory, puis archevéque de Dublin, fut en 
relation amicale avec les autorités anglaises; il chercha par la conciliation A obtenir.des 
améliorations dans la situation des catholiques. IJ contribua & la fondation du collége de 
wa lp destiné & la formation du clergé irlandais. La charité de Mgr. Troy était sans 

orne. 
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en mourant ne laissa pour tout bien qu’une demi-couronne (3 
francs)!! Et dans la méme paroisse le recteur protestant a 
1,800 livres (45,000 Frs.) de revenus et huit enfants A établir et 
a doter. La voiture m’a déposé a Knocklofty, ou me rappelaient 
les agrémens des trois niéces de Lord Donoughmore. Toute la 
partie féminine m’a fort bien regu, je dirai méme de la maniére 
la plus flatteuse: diner fort agréable, mais soirée délicieuse, et 
telle que je n’aurais pas osé m’en souhaiter une, si l’on m’avait 
permis de faire un souhait. Le vieux Lord s’est retiré chez lui 
Pun des fréres Jean avait la goutte, l’autre, le mari jaloux est 
allé faire son sermon du lendemain. Et je suis resté seul avec 
ces 3 charmantes jeunes femmes ne sachant laquelle préférer aux 
autres, car toutes 3 me comblaient de bontés et des attentions 
les plus flatteuses. Elles ont pour me plaisir chanté toute 
sortes d’airs irlandais, francais, etc. . . puis m’ont donné tour 
a tour des lecons de valse ; puis nou$S avons causé de la maniére 
la plus confiante; je leur ai lu du Moore, du Delphine Gay, 
récité du Byron, etc. . . Enfin j’étais vraiment enivré de plaisir, 
et ne pouvais me persuader que c’était pour la seconde fois 
seulement que je les voyais. Enfin a 11 heures s’est terminée 
cette délicieuse soirée, l’une des plus brillantes et des plus heureuses 
de ma vie: je ne puis lui comparer que quelques-unes d’Avril 
et de Mai 1829 a Stockholm. J’ai été vraiment enchanté de ces 
3 jeunes personnes deux jours de plus auraient suffit pour m’en 
rendre amoureux fou. Mistress Alice femme du prétre est la 
plus belle et la plus spirituelle ; c’est aprés Lady Charlemont la 
plus belle femme que j’ai vue. Emma la plus jeune des demoiselles 
est la plus gaie et la plus agacante, mais je crois que j’aime mieux 
encore son ainée Isabella plus douce et plus mélancolique. Toutes 
3 sont également séduisantes et seraient, avec l’aide du tems, 
irrésistibles. Jour faste enfin, mais hélas! ce n’est qu’un jour! 


Dimanche 10 Octobre-—Avant le déjeuner rencontre des 
demoiselles qui m’ont conduit a leur étude: relations confiantes 
et presque affectueuses—Déjeuner triste. J’aurais donné tout au 
monde pour rester ; les demoiselles le désiraient aussi sincerement, 
et me suggéraient mille moyens de satisfaire notre mutuel désir ; 
mais j’avais déclaré que je partirais aujourd’hui, et le vieux lord, 
et le prétre marié et jaloux, me prirent au mot et ne firent aucun 
effort pour me retenir. Puis c’était dimanche et apres avoir 
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fait profession publique de Catholicisme j’aurais eu mauvaise 
grace de négliger la messe, et d’ailleurs elles-mémes devaient aller 
a leur église et ensuite 4 une Ecole. Vers onze heures et demie 
je me résolus donc a partir: Adieux imparfaits et confus: Je 
désirais par dessus tout leur adresser quelques mots de reconnaiss- 
ance et d’espérance pour l’avenir, mais en vain, la présence du 
vieux lord et du petit mari glaca tout. Je leur laissai mon cahier 
d’extraits, qu’Isabelle me renvoya I heure aprés 4 Clonmell, en y 
ajoutant des vers de Mme Hemans copiés de sa main. J'ai eu 
la bétise de chercher dans tous les coins de ce papier s‘il n’y avait 
pas quelque petit mot de souvenir, quelque date ou quelque 
signature, mais il n’y avait rien! J’ai couru 4 pied de Knocklofty 
4 Clonmell dans un état d’exaltation et d’agitation impossible a 
décrire. Je me désolais surtout de n’avoir aucun moyen de 
ranimer en elles le souvenir de cette heureuse journée et le mien, 
de n’avoir pu prendre aucun engagement pour l’avenir, aucune 
de ces précautions matérielles qui garantissent et fortifient méme 
les plus fortes affections, et qui sont bien autrement nécessaires 
a des flammes d’un jour. Je me dépitais contre mes projets et 
mes devoirs qui m’interdisaient un plus long séjour. Si le vieux 
lord s’y était prété, j’aurais certainement abandonné mon voyage 
dans le Nord; j’en ai laissé entrevoir l’intention 4 déjeuner ; 
Isabelle 1’a aussit6t saisie et m’y a encouragé mais le vieux lord 
est resté immobile et silencieux. Aprés m’étre bien creusé la 
téte sur les moyens d’écrire a ]’une d’elles, sans en trouver aucun, 
je me suis mis a examiner laquelle des 3 je devais préférer aux 
2 autres, et je me suis décidé pour Isabelle—O imbécile ! 

En arrivant 4 Clonmell j’ai trouvé la grande rue encombrée 
par cinq ou six cents laboureurs, venus des provinces méridionales 
et maritimes, et agenouillés dans la poussiére en s’appuyant sur 
leurs béches et leurs faux. C’était dimanche; 1’étroite chapelle 
placée au fond d’une vaste cour était comblée de fidéles, ainsi 
que la cour, et ces sublimes paysans ne pouvant ni voir, ni entendre 
le prétre et 4 peine la chapelle, restaient 4 genoux tout 4 l’entour, 
dans la cour et les rues voisines pendant toute la durée de la 
messe. Je pénétrai dans la cour et m’agenouillai parmi eux ; 
ils parurent surpris et flattés de voir un ‘“‘ gentleman ” un Anglais 
(car ils me font toujours l’honneur de m/’attribuer cette qualifica- 
tion) se mettre 4 genoux avec eux et faire le signe de la croix. 
Quand je me levai, ils me firent place et je pus entrer dans l’église 
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ou plutdt dans la modeste chapelle. La messe était finie mais 
le prétre préchait en irlandais. Vraiment je ne concois pas de 
spectacle plus curieux, 4 part les sentimens religieux, que celui 
de la nef d’une chapelle Irlandaise, pendant la messe et surtout 
pendant le sermon. Pour en juger il faut monter dans la galerie 
qui est réservée aux femmes et aux gentlemen. La nef est livrée 
aux hommes ; il n’y a jamais de siéges ; la population s’y précipite 
a flots, et ces flots se succédent jusqu’a ce que les premiers venus 
soient serrés contre la balustrade de l’autel, de maniére 4 ne pas 
pouvoir remuer un seul de leurs membres. On ne voit qu’une 
masse mouvante de tétes 4 chevelures noires tellement agglomérée 
qu’on croirait pouvoir marcher dessus sans danger. De minute 
en minute la masse s’ébranle, s’agite; de longs gémissemens, de 
profonds soupirs se font entendre ; les uns s’essuient les yeux, les 
autres se frappent la poitrine, chaque mouvement oratoire du 
prétre est saisie a l’instant, et l’impression qu’il produit n’est 
jamais dissimulée. Un cri d’amour ou de douleur répond 4 chacune 
de ses exhortations, a chacune de ses menaces. On voit que 
c’est un pére qui parle a ses enfans, et que les enfans adorent 
leur pére. (voir lettre dans Avenir). 


Faut-il s’étonner s'ils préférent ce pére aux pasteurs protestans, 
dont ils disent vulgairement: ‘“‘ They have nothing to do but 
to get children, and then to get livings for their children.” Ceci 
est littéralement vrai le sacerdoce anglican est a la fois oppressif 
et héréditaire comme le sacerdoce de l’Ancienne Egypte. Les 
Evéques surtout ne regardent les bénéfices de leur diocése que 
comme des ressources pour établir et pour doter leurs enfans, par 
exemple l’évéque actuel de Cork qui a 8 enfans dont 5 fils, curés 
dans son diocése 4 30 ou 40,000 francs de revenus, et 3 filles 
mariées a 3 curés auxquels elles ont porté en dot 3 bénéfices d’une 
égale valeur. 


Promenade dans les environs de Clonmell, sur la rive droite 
de la charmante riviére de Suir, les regards toujours tournés dans 
la direction de Knocklofty. Diner 41’hétel et départ par la malle- 
poste pour Kilkenny 4 25 milles de Clonmell. Pays fertile et 
champétre : la route passe au pied de Sli¢ve-Na-Mon par Kilcastle 
ou l’on voit un ancien chateau et la sépulture de la famille Ormonde 
et par Callen, ancien bourg ot je n’ai rien vu. Arrivée a Kilkenny 
4 neuf heures Hibernian Hotel mauvais. 
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Lundi 11 Octobre-—Déjeuner avec l’évéque Catholique 
d’Ossory, le Docteur Kinsella, qui n’a que 36 ans et qui est de 
tous les évéques et prétres Irlandais que j’ai encore vus le plus 
agréable, et le plus amical; je ne dirai pas le plus distingue, 
car il ne surpasse point le Docteur Doyle. Il a été professeur a 
Carlow, et a écrit un excellent livre de controverse, dont il m’a 
donné un exemplaire. I] m’a invité 4 m’établir chez lui, quand 
je reviendrai en Irlande et a voulu m’entrainer avec lui a une 
confirmation qu’il allait faire 4 la campagne. Je l’aurais bien 
désiré, mais mon engagement avec Lord Ormonde m’en a détourné. 
Sa conversation m’a enchanté, impossible de rien entendre de 
plus éclairé, de plus libéral, de plus tolérant. Il m’a déclaré que 
son meilleur ami 4 Kilkenny était le docteur Fowler, évéque 
protestant d’Ossory; il m’a parlé avec modestie et force de 
l’immense influence qu’il exerce comme évéque sur la population 
de son diocése ; c’est 4 lui que la police et les magistrats protestants 
ont recours quand un district est livré 4 quelques troubles ; l’évéque 
écrit aux fidéles du district, ou si l’affaire est grave, il monte en 
cabriolet ou a cheval et s’y rend lui-méme, leur parle aprés la 
messe, et tout est pacifié. Nous avons ri ensemble des absurdités 
de |’Eglise établie: il m’en a raconté deux traits qui seraient 
vraiment comiques s’ils n’étaient pas en méme tems révoltans. 
Récemment dans le Comté de Kildare ou de Kilkenny, je ne sais 
plus lequel, les cinq ou six protestans d’une paroisse se sont 
assemblés en vestry solennel, et la ils ont décidé que leur église 
quoique fort belle, presque neuve et trés bien entretenue, était 
toutefois trop vaste pour une congrégation si peu nombreuse et 
que par conséquent 11 fallait la jeter bas, et en batir une autre 
plus petite et plus confortable; et cette belle résolution a été 
mise a exécution ; et la nouvelle église a été construite et comme 
de raison aux frais des pauvres Papistes, qui n’entrent pour rien 
dans le vote des sommes qu’on leur impose, et qui n’ont que la 
faible consolation de pouvoir répartir ces impéts entre eux a leur 
guise. L’autre trait n’est guére moins bon: un nommé Butler, 
apothicaire et favori du dernier évéque d’Ossory avait été porté 
par son vénérable pasteur a entrer dans les ordres sacrés et avait 
recu un bénéfice composé de plusieurs paroisses unies et ayant 32 
milles de long (16 lieues) et valant 3,000 livres (75,000 fers.) 
L’évéque actuel en faisant sa visite pastorale fut frappé de cette 
faveur exorbitante: ‘‘ Vraiment M. Butler, dit-il, vous avez un 
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fort beau bénéfice: 32 milles de long! c’est un peu trop 
considérable.”” “Oh! my Lord! répond le révérend bénéficiaire, 
s'il en avait 32 de large il n’en vaudrait que mieux!!.. .” 
L’évéque Kinsella sent parfaitement bien tous les dangers qu’aurait 
pour le clergé l’introduction d’un traitement soldé par l’état; il 
m’a fait remarquer la servilité du seul établissement catholique 
qui recoit un subside du gouvernement le collége de Maynooth et 
le contraste qu’il offre avec celui de Carlow. Déclaration servile 
en 1797 et 1826 désaveu du Dr. Doyle. 


Aprés déjeuner |’évéque m’a conduit au couvent voisin, vu 19 
religieuses de l’ordre de la Présentation, spécial a 1’Irlande, qui 
élévent gratuitement 400 jeunes filles. Elles ne sont admises 
qu’avec une fortune indépendante c’est-a-dire un petit capital 
de 4 a 500 Livres. Elles meurent presque toutes jeunes, sur onze 
d’entre elles dont on voit les noms inscrits sur la pierre qui recouvre 
leur caveau g sont mortes entre 24 et 28 ans. Elles ne prennent 
le voile qu’aprés 6 mois de postulat et 2 ans de noviciat. Lundi 
prochain 2 trés jolies novices prendront le voile dans la charmante 
chapelle gothique du couvent. 


L’évéque m’a déclaré qu’il avait moins de revenus que nos 
évéques c’est-a-dire moins de 15,000 Frcs. et le plus pauvre des 
evéques protestants, celui de Killaloo, gémit de n’en avoir que 
120,000 ! ! ! 


De la hiérarchie catholique, je passe selon ma louable coutume 
4 l’aristocfatie protestante. Visite au Marquis et a la Marquise 
d’Ormonde,! fort aimables et fort distingués, ils m’ont montré 
en détail leur beau chateau fondé par le Roi Jean au XIT° siécle, 
et qui sera un monument parfait, 4 cause de son originalité, quand 
ils en auront achevé la restauration. Puis j’ai été retrouver mon 
vieux marchand Hennesy dans High Street ; je l’ai trouvé dans 
sa boutique au milieu de sa famille, il a été enchanté de me revoir, 
m’a parlé en termes touchans du plaisir qu'il avait eprouve en 
faisant ma connaissance. I] m’a conduit chez M. Michel Banim, 
aussi marchand comme lui, et l’un des auteurs de ces admirables 


1 James, 19° comte et rer marquis d’Ormonde, vice-amiral de Leinster, né en 1774 


(Debrett’s Peerage). P 
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“O’Hara Tales” qui ont excité en moi une si vive sympathie pour 
l’Irlande, qui ont achevé l’oeuvre que Grattan avait commence. 
C’est un jeune homme modeste et instruit. Son frére est marie 
et malade en France. 


Diner chez Lord Marquis Ormonde ; assez agréable. Lady 
Ann leur seconde fille est fort jolie. Visite fort tard 4 M. Duffy, 
catholique intelligent et obligeant, dont j’avais fait la connaissance 
chez l’évéque. 

En revenant chez moi et aprés de longues hésitations, je me 
suis décidé 4 envoyer a4 Isabell Hutchinson une lettre ou il n’y 
aurait que la charmante mélodie de Moore “‘ Farewell, but whenever 
you welcome the hour ”’ qui s’applique si bien 4 mon cas. J’y 
ai ajouté la chanson de Mme. Norton “ Erin oh! Erin ”’ et rien 
de plus. Dieu sait quel effet cette folie aura produite, si le vieux 
Lord, l’aura su, etc. . . Dieu sait si je la reverrai jamais si je m’en 
souviendrai seulement ! 


J’amuse beaucoup mes divers hétes en leur racontant les 
détails de mon voyage chez O’Connell et toutes les particularités 
de son maintien et de ses maniéres que j’ai remarquées, comment 
en parlant il divise son discours en 4 points et marque la fin de 
chaque point en retroussant un des coins de ses manches ; comment 
quand il a lancé une phrase vigoureuse il renfonce sa perruque 
avec un mouvement presque convulsif; comment enfin Lord 
Georges Beresford m’a dit a Curraghmore que Dan O’Connell ne 
serait plus réélu a Waterford, et comment le susdit O’Connell 
m’a dit a Derrinane qu’il aurait bien soin de se pourvoir d’un autre 
collégue que Lord George pour ce comté de Waterford, etc. . . 
Plus je réfléchis sur ce que j’ai vu d’O’Connell plus je me confirme 
dans ma 1° opinion que ce n’est pas un homme de génie ,un grand 
homme (ajouté au dessus en encre plus noire : ‘‘ Oh! imbécille ! ’’). 


J'ai lu plusieurs discours de lui a Waterford, 4 Cork. Toujours 
le méme manque de logique, de liaison entre les argumens: il a 
une imagination féconde mais lourde et déréglée: il n’a ni le 
sceau de la bonne compagnie, ni celui du génie. Comme tous 
les autres hommes que je connais il est au dessous de son réle. 
Un antagoniste habile et surtout un défenseur distingué de la 
méme cause ]’anéantirait. 


(To be concluded]. 


Art Notes By Frederick Carter 


THE CYCLE OF AEONS 


HEN the whole nature of the world seems to be distorted 
by strange passions, when wars bubble and burst, and 
convulsions of the earth itself seem more frequent and 

more disastrous, the mind of man demands from its memories, 
traditions and histories of the past to know what occasions—what 
signs and portents herald and accompany these terrors? How 
shall they be known? MHow were their problems resolved ? 
What is their place in the order and sequence of time? And 
not just out of superstitious fancy does the stargazer conceive 
that a pregnant heaven may be heavy with our fate. 

Moreover, to find a sky-wide picture book spread wide for 
our interest, information, guidance and delectation in our 
contemplative hours may well set us wondering how, where, and 
why it was designed. Perhaps those only who are artists by trade 
or predilection can so wonder. Scholarship in general has treated 
the slow gliding star figures as heaped up archaic wreckage, and 
considering the oddity of the images added in later times perhaps 
there is an excuse for viewing the piled up constellations as just 
an old rubbish heap. But, viewed as an original work of art 
laboured over by later improvers, restorers, and embellishers, 
there is opportunity for speculation and for an imaginative 
penetration which might find the secret life that yet can voice 
its stored wisdom out of long antiquity. The great constellations 
gesture across the ages through the dimness of misty time appealing 
to us in the language of signs. Thus then, out of the hazard 
of an aesthetic enquiry may come another vision and another, 
and more again, each still opening fresh knowledge and deeper 
sensibility to world beyond world of thought. 

Some of the vaster, more dominating figures among the 
constellations are obviously earlier in their origins than the age 
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of Greek predominance in learning. Out of Chaldaea indeed 
came the Centaur-bowman of the Sagittarius star group, an 
image there most frequently used on boundary stones and 
monuments. Furthermore, the huge club-wielding figures, Orion 
and Hercules, have all the obvious traits of profound antiquity. 
The club of course is the most primitive of weapons, both bow 
and sword are later devices of warfare. In the myths that go 
with the names of these great club men, Hercules is given—in 
addition to his club—a bow and Orion a sword. 

Both are gigantic in size among the other figures of the stars. 
The one circles the central northern heaven, eternally striking 
down the dragon Draco. The other, south of the Zodiac circle, 
faces, with uplifted club the mighty heads of Taurus and Cetus, 
the Bull and the Whale. Cetus among the stars is shown as a 
vast water monster, dragon of cosmic seas, a stellar Leviathan. 
But most strange and arresting is the pose common to those 
combative giants who face the two sky dragons. Each has been 
called the Kneeler : but the attitude they both are given is rather 
that ancient one of the rushing combatant, so regularly seen on 
early vases and yet earlier seals. In the stylistic invention of 
earliest times it represented, perfectly, their sense of the dash 
and rush of the ardent fighter. 

There shows still the strong and urgent draughtsmanship of 
the cave wall, with its dependence upon expressive outline and 
suggestive relief. And these huge twins, or doubles, or whatever 
they first may have been known as, challenge the monsters of 
earliest mystery and power. Hercules clubs the serpent that 
turns in the very midst of the circle of variable stars—the bright 
planets : and Orion strikes at the Bullhead and shoulders before 
him, which have as hindquarters, by all seeming, the wallowing 
monster Cetus. This huge fish is the dominating star group 
among a vast stretch of figures that occupy the whole range of 
the wintry heavens—the southern star spaces where the sun rises 
in the colder seasons. All of them are watery, from the River 
Eridanus, flowing beneath the forefeet of Taurus-Cetus, which 
would seem to have its rise beyond Pisces in the pouring the 
Water Jar of Aquarius, to Cap-icorn, the Fishgoat. There is a 
convincingly archaic phantasy about the combination, in one 
tremendous water-wallowing creature, of the heads of horned 
Bull and Ram with the writhing coils of the water dragon, and 
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having the horned Goat at the other extreme. Altogether, indeed, 
they occupy at least a third of the Zodiac circle. So, above as 
beneath, the pair of heroes battle unendingly with the dragons 
in a war amongst the stars. We can hardly doubt that they 
defined the most significant points in that vast round of the stars 
in their courses. Once upon a time, as the sun’s equinoctial 
rising sign, Taurus, marked the place where the sun rose in 
Springtime, in those earlier days, over four thousand years ago, 
when the Babylonian star cult grew.up in Chaldaea. The Bull, 
Taurus, has always been of prime significance in sky lore, the 
Pleiad on its shoulder was always given as the readiest guide to 
discover the coming changes of season. 

Moreover, Taurus is a Royal Sign, bearing the Royal Star 
of that quarter of the skies, Aldebaran, the Bee star, on its 
shoulder. The Waterpourer, Aquarius, sign of the Jar and Fish, 
has the Royal star Fomalhaut ; The Scorpion sign bears Antares ; 
and Leo, the Lion sign has Regulus. These are the four primal 
images of Air and Water, Earth and Fire, four Royal signs and 
stars. 

The gleaming circle of the Galaxy divides the sky in two. 
So also it divides the Zodiac, which is the sun’s path and the 
way of the planets. Underlying this circular road of the sun, 
everywhere, except beside the two crossings where the Galaxy 
cuts it, extend the huge coils of the water dragons, Cetus and 
Hydra. At these two crossings are set the great primordial 
constellations of Orion and, on the opposite heaven, Sagittarius. 
Out of all this perhaps we can get a hint of the age of their origins, 
for the sequence of changes and additions among star groups, 
and constellation names, should give a relative history by 
comparison. Our own era began two thousand years ago when 
the sun’s spring sign changed from the Ram to the sign of the 
Two Fishes. This is not an astrologer’s assumption, it is an 
astronomical fact. Time was, and is still, divided in this fashion 
by the stars, and we must look to them for knowledge about 
the progression of ages past and future. 

Before the age of the Ram, Aries, came that of the Bull. 
Each era spans something over two thousand years, and for that 
while, and surviving long after, the Spring Sun’s starry symbol 
dominates design and decoration. Even after the sun had left 
its spring sign of renewed life for the succeeding sign the great 
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symbol (of, for example, the Bull) held primary importance in 
sacrifice and ritual. The Ram, Aries, came but gradually into 
usage as religious symbol; and has, since the sun left its stars 
for those of the following sign of The fishes, nevertheless, become 
the chiefest image of the divine Man. This may, possibly, be 
because the Ram, Aries, yet exalting itself at the equinox of 
spring as precursor is consumed in the fiery dawn rays darting 
from the rising sun in the Two Fishes. But in the era before 
the times of the Bull the sun rose out of the stream of the Galaxy 
at the place of the sign we call the Twins. And there is a vague 
old tradition that this was the symbolical figure of Creation. The 
golden waters of the Galaxy, the Milky Way, have, mythologically, 
a regenerative signification of creative and eternal renewal. 
Anyhow we may guess that the duplication of Hercules. by Orion 
in the south beside the Galaxy, beneath the sign of the Twins, 
represents the original point of stabilisation. There the primitive 
hero hunter Orion shows himself with the sun in spring in a ritual 
war dance wherein he drives back and down the monstrous 
shuddering and writhing power of winter, the watery dragon 
Cetus having its coils extended right through the seasonal star 
symbols of wet cold winter. 

Mankind lives then in definable periods, in cycles of time, in 
a sequence of ages. Each era extends through a series of human 
lives and possesses its own specific character. This era of ours 
has endured near two thousand years. After all the experiences 
and minor changes through which it has gone, we now approach 
a climax heralding a grand transmutation and change. We 
know the history of this happening as it occurred just before the 
present era. It became evident, obscurely perhaps, in the literature 
of the day, a century or so B.C., and various Apocalypses describing 
celestial revelations and predicting world changes, upheavals and 
wars, were written. Daniel’s book and the Revelation of St. 
John are our chief surviving examples. They told of ruin and 
renewal, wars and ideologies, crisis and peace following. 
Their background was not merely the political state of nations 
and the aims and ambitions of rulers. That had its part in the 
pattern. But it was set forth as the effect of a vaster activity. 
The stars in their courses declared the ways and workings of 
the world beneath. Every nation had its star image. Babylon, 
and later Persia, was established and upheld by the power 
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emanating from the stars we call Aries and Cetus. Other nations 
throve and lived beneath other celestial signs. 

The circle of the heavens, as they saw it, was divided into 
many divisions, representing generations of men. They had a 
simple scale of measure to define its order and duration. As 
always, Man is the measure and mean. The purpose of the scale 
was necessarily to define man’s relation to the greater life of the 
world. Three score years and ten, seven decades of the sun’s 
round, represent the average span of man’s full stretch of existence, 
the established length of his effective share in time. And those 
made were the lesser stages in the sun’s greater round, in the 
circle of its movement from point to point along the whole Zodiac 
circle through the Great Year, described as the Precession of 
Equinoxes. This Great Year takes twenty-five thousand of the 
lesser years to fulfil, Three hundred and sixty mens’ lives: that 
is the rough computation. Whence it comes that all circles are 
divisible into three hundred and sixty degrees. And that grand 
circle in the heavens was divided also into twelve parts, marked 
among the stars by the dozen Zodiacal signs. 

Thus ere our own age began, as the equinox approached 
its change from the sign of the Ram to that of the Two Fishes, 
the world awaited some divine representative, some grand 
anthropomorphic genius having the nature both of earth and 
heaven. A being human and divine was looked for to give law and 
judgment for the New Age. Virgil among many others awaited 
and hailed the forthcoming wondrous birth. Yet, for all that, the 
event came and passed, obscurely, as we now see it. Unnoted, 
the divinity of the coming era was manifested in a little land, in 
the middle of the civilized world as it was then established, about 
the east end of the Mediterranean sea. 

Still the stars change and still the strife goes on between 
man and the monsters. Just as was told of Marduk and Tiamat 
in the Babylonian Epic of Creation, so it yet remains, that the 
new creation comes only out of the welter of battle, the new 
world city is to be built upon the blood-cemented foundation of 
sacrifice. The Lamb was slain for (and since) the foundation 
of the world—the world that is now passing. What then is the 
blood sacrifice that shall establish firmly the bases and foundations 
of our new world? Do we see, even darkly, in the glass of 
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(1) ANTHOLOGIA GERMANICA, 1845 


ANTHOLOGIA GERMANICA, (in Gothic lettering)/Double Rule, one light and one 
heavy/GERMAN ANTHOLOGY :/A SERIES OF/TRANSLATIONS/FROM THE MOST 
POPULAR OF THE GERMAN POETS./BY/JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN./IN TWO VOLUMES./ 
VOL. I. fete :/WILLIAM CURRY, JUN. AND COMPANY/LONGMANS, BROWN 
VOL. 11. / AND CO. LONDON./1845. 

Vol. I. 8vo: 7%X4}: pp. viiit+208: Comprising two pages of publishers, 
advertisements, not included in pagination: Half title, with verso blank, not 
included in pagination : Title, with printer’s imprint on verso, pp. [i, ii] : Preface, 
pp. [iii], iv: Contents, pp. [v]-vii: page [viii] blank : Text pp. [1]-208 : Printer’s 
imprint repeated at bottom of page 208. 

Vol. II. Pp. viiit+224: Comprising Half title, with verso blank, pp. [1, ii] : 
Title, with printer’s imprint on verso, pp. [iii, iv]: Contents, pp. [v]-vili: Text, 
pp. [{1]-224. 

Issued in dark green cloth, lettered on spine German Anthology/Rule/J. C. 
Mangan/Rule/ Vor a) Dublin. And blocked in blind on covers. Top edges 
untrimmed, others rough trimmed. Yellow end papers. 

This collation is from a copy presented by Mangan to his friend, Miss Hayes, 
now the property of Mr. James Starkey, and certainly the first issue. As Catherine 
Hayes died in 1832 this must have been a sister of hers. I have myself two other 
issues, one in brown cloth and one in dark green cloth, with the gilt lettering on 
spine Mangan’s/German/Anthology—Vol. I./Vol. II., and with the blind blocking 
on covers different from above and from each other. Also, the publisher’s 
advertisement leaf does not appear in the first volume of either. 

In 1884 Fr. Meehan edited for James Duffy a new edition of this, omitting 
Mangan’s Preface, with a 23 page introduction by the Editor, and with 20 
ee miscellaneous poems (The Time of the Barmecides, Karamanian 
Exile, etc.). 


(2) THE TESTAMENT OF CATHAEIR MOR. 1848. 


The final annual report of the Celtic Society, presented at its last meeting on 
2nd March, 1854, will be found at the end of The Battle of Magh “eana. It gives 
a detailed history of the proceedings and publications of the Society. It states 
that, at the first annual meeting, 16th February, 1848, “a specimen of the 
proposed Annuary was presented, including a portion of an Irish Almanac and 
a metrical version by the late J. C. Mangan of the will of Cathaeir More from 
the Book of Rights.” 

This “ Specimen ”’ was circulated to the members of the Society, but I have 
not met with it in its separate state. It is, however, to be found bound in at 
the end of some copies of the Miscellany, which is dated 1849 but was not 
published until 1851. It consists of 16 pp., size 83 x54, comprising First Page, 
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headed Celtic Society, containing advertisement of the Society and its 
publications ; Second to Fifth Pages, specimen page of a calendar in Irish, 
containing holy days and Feast days, the sun and moon and the tides; Sixth 
Page blank ; Seventh Page, fly title The Testament of Cathaeir Mor/; Eighth 
See mae Ninth to Sixteenth Pages, Text of Poem, signed J. C. M. 
at end. 

The pages of the Calendar are numbered 18 to 21, others unnumbered. 
Signatures A and Az on first two leaves. 


(3) THE POETS AND POETRY OF MUNSTER. 1849. 


THE POETS AND POETRY/OF/MUNSTER :/A SELECTION OF IRISH SONGS/BY THE 
POETS OF THE LAST CENTURY/WITH POETICAL TRANSLATIONS/BY THE LATE/ 
JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN/NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED./WITH THE 
ORIGINAL MUSIC (this line in Gothic lettering) /AND/BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 
THE AUTHORS./BY JOHN O’DALY,/EDITOR OF ‘“‘ RELIQUES OF IRISH JACOBITE 
POETRY,” “‘ KINGS OF THE RACE OF EIBHEAR ” :/AUTHOR OF “‘ SELF-INSTRUCTION 
IN IRISH,” AND ASSISTANT SECRETARY TO THE/CELTIC SOCIETY./DUBLIN :/ 
JOHN O’DALY, 7, BEDFORD ROW./MDCCCXLIX./ 

8vo: 624}: pp. xvi+272: Comprising Title, with printer’s imprint on 
verso, pp. [i, 1]: Dedication, with verso blank, pp. [iii, iv]: Contents, pp. [v]-x: 
Introduction, pp. [xi] xii: James Clarence Mangan (short notice, pp. [xiii]—xvi : 
Text, pp. [1]-269: Page [270] blank: pp. [271-2] publisher’s advertisements. 

Issued in green cloth, lettered in gilt on spine, and blocked in blind on spine 
and both covers. All edges untrimmed. Yellow end papers. 

A second edition was published in 1850, with three poems added, and five 
airs. 

In 1884 Rev. C. P. Meehan edited a third edition, containing a long preface 
by himself (mainly on Mangan’s life), and Mangan’s fragment of autobiography 
(reprinted from the Irish Monthly of 1882), the Irish text revised by W. M. 
Hennessy. 

And in 1925 was published a fourth edition, with a long introduction of 
42 pages, on the Irish Bards, by J. P. Dalton. 


(4) THE TRIBES OF IRELAND. 1852. 


THE/TRIBES OF IRELAND :/A SATIRE/BY AENGHUS O’DALY ;/WITH POETICAL 
TRANSLATION BY THE LATE/JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN ;/TOGETHER WITH AN 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE FAMILY OF O’DALY ; AND/AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF SATIRE IN IRELAND./BY/JOHN O'DONOVAN, LL.D., M.R.I.A./RULE/ 
DUBLIN :/JOHN O’DALY, 9, ANGLESEA-STREET./1852. 

4to: 83X53: pp. 112: Comprising Title, with verso blank, pp. [1, 2]: 
Historical Sketch of the Family of O’Daly, pp. [3]-33: Text pp. 34-112. | 

Issued in dark green cloth, lettered in gilt on spine and blocked in blind 
on covers. Top and bottom edges trimmed, fore-edge untrimmed. Cream end 
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(s) POEMS. 1852. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ‘“‘ THE NATION,”’ GRATIS] [SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1852/RULE/ 
POEMS /ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED,/BY/JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN,/BEING A 
SELECTION FROM HIS CONTRIBUTIONS TO IRISH PERIODICALS. 


There is no formal title page, and above is the heading of page 1. Pp. [1]-16 : 
size 93 X64: No signatures. Unbound. Printed throughout within a two-line 
border, in double column. Printer’s imprint at bottom of page 16. 


This was edited by M. R. Leyne, and it is presumed the introduction, which 
occupied page 1, is also his. It may be mentioned, as the book is so scarce, 
that he attributes to Mangan both opium and spirits. ‘‘ When the poetic orgasm 
waned, its place was supplied by the voluptuous trance of opium, or the glowing 
stimulus of spirits.’’ 


(6) POEMS. 1859. 


POEMS/BY/JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN ;/WITH/BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION/BY/ 
JOHN MITCHEL./NEW YORK :/P. M. HAVERTY, II2 FULTON-STREET./1859. 

6mo: 78x43}: pp. 464: Comprising Title, with on verso American 
copyright note and printers’ imprint, pp. [1, 2]: Contents, pp. [3]-6: Mitchel’s 
Introduction pp. [7]-31: Page [32] blank: Text of poems pp. [33]-460: 
Pp. [461-4] publisher’s advertisements. 


Issued in chocolate-brown cloth, lettered in gilt on spine, and blocked in 
blind on both covers with harp design in centre and three border lines, two thin 
eneans one thick. Chocolate end papers. Top edge untrimmed, and others 
trimmed. 


Most American books of this period were issued in different coloured cloths. 
But I have never seen this save in chocolate-brown. 


(7) ESSAYS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 1884. 


ESSAYS (in fancy lettering)/IN PROSE AND VERSE./BY/J. CLARENCE MANGAN./ 
EDITED BY/C. P. MEEHAN, C.C./DOUBLE RULE/DUBLIN: (in fancy lettering) / 
Le DUFFY & SONS,/I5 WELLINGTON QUAY,/AND/PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON./ 
1884. 


8vo: 5%X3%: pp. xvi+320: Comprising Title, with printer’s imprint on 
verso, pp. [i, ii] : Dedication, with verso blank, pp. [iii, iv] : Contents, pp. [v]-vii : 
Page [vuli] blank: Preface, pp. [ix]-xii: Phrenological description of Mangan’s 
head, pp. xiii-xv: Page [xvi] blank: Text, pp. [1]-320. 
_ Issued in dark green cloth, lettered in gilt on spine and with gilt harp- 
design in centre of front cover and shamrock-design in blind in centre of back 
cover. Covers blocked in blind. All edges trimmed. White end papers. 
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(8) POEMS. 1886. 


IRISH AND OTHER/POEMS/BY/JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN/WITH/A SELECTION FROM 
HIS TRANSLATIONS (this line in Gothic lettering) /THE 0’CONNELL PRESS/M. H. GILL 
AND SON/O’CONNELL STREET, DUBLIN./1886. 


I2mo: 5}X32?: pp. 144: Comprising Title, with printer’s imprint on 
verso, pp. (I, 2]: Contents, pp. [3], 4: Text pp. [5]-144. Printer’s imprint 
repeated at bottom of page 144. 


_ _ Issued in three forms, wrappers, cloth boards, and cloth gilt. The collation 
is from a copy in cloth boards, which is light green, lettered and blocked in black. 
But it is believed to have been issued simultaneously in different colours. The 
issue in wrappers had all the edges untrimmed and measures 6 x 4—theSe are 
the dimensions of a copy, bound up with Moore and Griffin of the same period, 
in publisher’s wrappers. 


It is gathered, and signed, alternately in twelves and sixes. 


(9) POEMS. 1897. 


JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN/HIS SELECTED POEMS WITH A STUDY. BY/THE EDITOR 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY/ 
LAWSON WOLFFE & CO. 
BOSTON ‘NEW YORK 
JOHN LANE ANNO DOMINI 
LONDON MDCCCXCVII 


The title is engraved in an elaborate design of which the central portion is 
an armoured knight on horseback. There is a dot between each word, three 
shamrocks between Poems and With, two shamrocks at the end of Lane, and 
two shamrocks at either side of London. At the middle bottom there is what 
seems to be the artist’s initials and date, which appears to be H.T.J.R. and B, 
and the date MDCCCXVII. 


8vo: 73x4}: pp. xiv+362: Comprising half title, with verso blank, 
pp. [i, ii]: Title, with copyright notes and printer’s imprint on verso, pp. [iii, 
iv]: Dedication, with verso blank, pp. [v, vi]: Editor’s note, with verso blank, 
pp. [vii, viii]: Contents, pp. ix-xili: Page [xiv] blank: Fly title, with verso 
blank, pp. [1, 2]: Text of Study, pp..3-112: Fly-title, with verso blank, pp. 
[113, 114]: Text of Poems, pp. 115-342: Editor’s notes, pp. 343-361. Page 
[362] blank. 

Printed in Norwood, Mass., U.S.A., by the Norwood Press. 

There are fly titles, with verso blank, also at pp. (193, 194], (251, 252], (293, 
294], and [307, 308]. The first page after each fly-title is paginated at bottom. 
Pp. [250, 292] are blank. Portrait of Mangan facing title. 

Issued in green cloth, lettered and blocked in gilt on spine. Top edge gilt, 
others untrimmed. Cream end papers. 
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(10) POEMS. 1903. 


POEMS /OF/JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN/(MANY HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED) /CENTENARY 
EDITION/EDITED, WITH PREFACE AND NOTES/BY/D. J. O’DONOGHUE/AUTHOR OF 
‘‘ THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF J. C. MANGAN,” ETC., ETC./INTRODUCTION BY/JOHN 
MITCHEL/DUBLIN/O’DONOGHUE & CO., 3I SOUTH ANNE STREET/M. H. GILL & SON/ 
LONDON/A. H. BULLEN, 47 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C./1903. 

8vo: 74X5%: pp. xlviii+332: Comprising half title, with copyright note 
on verso, pp. [i, ii]: Title, with verso blank, pp. [iii, iv]: Contents, pp. v-ix: 
Page [x] blank: Preface, pp. xi-xxvi: Introduction, pp. xxvii-xlvu: Page 
(xlviii] blank: Text, pp. [z, 2]-324: Editor’s Notes on the sources of the 
Poems, pp. 324-332: Portrait facing title. 

There are fly titles, with blank versoes, at pp. [1, 2, 89, 90, 115, 116, 173, 
174, 233, 234, 291, 292, 301, 302]. Pp. [290, 300] are blank. The first page of 
some sections is numbered at bottom, viz. v, xi, xxvii, 3, QI, II7, 325. 

Issued in light green cloth, printed and blocked in dark green on spine and 
front cover, top edges trimmed, others untrimmed, white end papers. 
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THE PROSE WRITINGS/OF/JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN/(CENTENARY EDITION)/ 
EDITED BY/D. J. O'DONOGHUE/AUTHOR OF/“‘ THE LIFE OF MANGAN,” “ THE LIFE 
OF CARLETON,’ “‘ THE POETS OF IRELAND ”’/ETC., ETC./WITH AN ESSAY BY LIONEL 


O'DONOGHUE & CO., 3I SOUTH ANNE ST./ 
M. H. GILL & SON. 
LONDON—A. H. BULLEN, 47 GT. RUSSELL ST./1904. 


8vo: 72X5: pp. xvi+332+8: Comprising Title, with copyright note on 
verso pp. [i, li,]: Dedication with verso blank [iii, iv]: Contents with 
verso blank, pp. [v, vi]: Preface, pp. vii-x : Lionel Johnson’s Essay, pp. xii-xv : 
Page [xvi] blank: Text, pp. [1]-329: Notes, pp. [330-331]: Publisher’s 
advertisement—page [332]: Followed by eight numbered pages of press notices 
of the Centenary Poems. Pages [vii] and [xi] are numbered at the bottom. 
The first page of each item of the contents is not numbered. 

Issued in light varnish-brown cloth, printed on spine and front cover in 
brown. Top edges trimmed, others untrimmed. Cream end papers. Portrait 
in front of title. No signatures. 


JOHNSON /oupiin 


The following anthologies contain the first appearance in book-form of poems 
by Mangan :— 
The Spirit of the Nation. 1843. Six poems, first book appearance of all. 
The quarto edition of 1845 removed five of these and adds one, first 
book appearance also. 
The Ballad Poetry of Ireland. C. G. Duffy. 1845. Four poems, first 
book appearance. 
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Specimens of the Early Native Poetry of Ireland. H. R. Montgomery. 
1846. Six poems, first book appearance of three, and first printing 
of three. The second and enlarged edition of this book, published in 
1892, contains five more Mangan poems, the first book appearance 
of four of them. 

The Casket of Irish Pearls. Thornton MacMahon. 1846. Two poems, 
first book appearance. 

MacCarthy’s Book of Irish Ballads. 1846. Five poems, first book 
appearance of four. 

Romances and Ballads of Ireland. H. Ellis. 1850. Thirty-seven poems, 
first book appearance. 

The Spirit of the Nation. Supplement to The Nation, March 20, 1852. 
Two poems, first book appearance. 


Squibs and Crackers. Humorous Poems by the writers of The Nation. 
Supplement to The Nation. 5 Nov., 1853. Three poems, first book 
appearance. 

The Ballads of Ireland. Edited by Edward Hayes. 1855. Thirty-one 
poems. First bock appearance of twelve. 

Ballads, Popular Poetry & Household Songs of Evin. Edited by Ralph 
Varian. 1864. Two poems, first book appearance of one. 


Lover’s Lyrics of Ireland, 1858, and Vol. III of The Cabinet of Irish Literature, 
1880, both contain D. F. MacCarthy’s well-known lyric, Waiting for the May, 
attributed to Mangan, but the poem is omitted from the 1902 revised edition 
of the Cabinet. 

John McCall’s Life of Mangan, published in 1882 by T. D. Sullivan, reprinted 
from Young Ireland, and O’Donoghue’s Life, 1897, both contain fragments and 
quotations from Mangan’s miscellaneous verse, not otherwise found. The latter 
has also an appendix of eight poems, first book appearance. 

The Valentine Post Bag, 1831, has one or two things which might possibly 
be Mangan’s, but as this book was published before the Comet was started and 
as Mangan did not write for the Comet until 1832, I think it unlikely. 

In the introduction to Poems, 1903, O’Donoghue states that he has traced 
800 to goo poems of Mangan’s, and that he believes this to be practically his 
whole output. The book, however, contains only 178 poems. Presumably he 
had a list, or record of some sort, of the others, but, if so, it is not extant. Of 
the 178 poems he prints he gives the original publication of 177, omitting, 
accidentally it is thought, that of The Testament of Cathaety Mor. This was first 
published in The Nation of 13th Nov., 1847, and revised for No. (2) above. 

Mangan helped Owen Connellan in his edition of the Annals, published by 
Bryan Geraghty in 1846. Connellan’s English was poor, and it is said that 
Mangan put the translation into form, working on Connellan’s literal translation 
of the Irish words. 

Before he died O’Donoghue had completed a revised edition of the Life, 
which he offered to the Talbot Press in February, 1917. It was not amongst 
his papers, and its whereabouts are unknown. 

P. S. O’HEGARTY. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AITHDIOGHLUIM DAna. A Miscellany of Irish Bardic Poetry, Historical and 
Religious, including the Historical Poems of the Duanaire in the Yellow 
Book of Lecan. Edited with Translation, Introduction, Notes and Glossary 
by Lambert McKenna, S.j. 2 Vols. Irish Texts Society. 32s. 

At the close of the last century our Gaelic nature poetry and later folk 
poetry were re-discovered for us by the imaginative enthusiasm of scholars and 
poets The Romantic movement, Renan’s famous essay, and Matthew Arnold’s 
brilliant guess-work had prepared the way for the right mood. The gradual 
disclosing of the main Gaelic tradition, that of bardic poetry, has intensified 
during the last score of years, but there are no longer torchlight processions 
to welcome the scholars. For many years the Rev. Lambert McKenna has been 
preparing this collection of bardic poetry, which ranges from the thirteenth 
century to the seventeenth, and includes poems by more than thirty Gaelic 
poets. The importance of the work accomplished by this quiet unassuming 
scholar must be of eventual importance. The book has received the conventional 
tributes of respect which one expects in the press, but there has been no enthusiasm. 
Yet to be confronted suddenly by a large anthology of Gaelic poetry ranging 
over several centuries should be an exciting experience. The plain fact is, of 
course, that we lack the critical and literary approach necessary to an under- 
standing of this difficult art. Daniel Corkery rescued eighteenth century Gaelic 
poetry from romantic contempt of formalism and consequent misunderstanding. 
But the earlier classic poetry is still locked within its syllabic self. It is only 
within recent years that we have begun to realise how completely we have been 
dominated for a century by the romantic school of criticism. Correctness, pure 
form, symmetry, the great achievement of the eighteenth century in France and 
England, can only be appreciated by an act of will, a determination to see another 
point of view than our own. Obviously, the appeal of bardic poetry must remain 
limited: most of it is untranslatable, since form and content are completely 
fused. But given patience, good will and a plentiful dash of imagination, we 
can enter into its glittering regions. 

As Father McKenna points out, Irish bardic literature differed from 
contemporary literature of every other European country. Its language was a 
standardised one and every single word was subject to strict laws. Some of the 
tracts used as text books in the bardic schools have been edited, but the entire 
subject is still unexplored. In every country the poetic language, both in theme 
and treatment, tends to become formal: the contemporary modernist movement 
in England is largely concerned with revolt from accepted theme and diction. 
The internal sound patterns of Celtic poetry needed an agreed pronunciation 
and orthography. In Wales, as in Ireland in the twelfth, the process of standardisa- 
tion may be observed. What relation did this fixed poetic language in Ireland, 
polished and refined for centuries, bear to the living speech and dialects? Who 
will satisfy our curiosity ? 

_ Gaelic poetry is based on one of the seven deadly sins, that of pride. The 
aristocratic world in which these poets lived was fairer than reality. The human 
form, as in Greece, was celebrated under an ideal aspect. In love poetry we 
are still pleased by extravagant compliments which involve heaven and earth: 
but Gaelic poets chose generosity as their main theme. The first poem in this 
book, Cailleach Dé, is an excellent example, and even in translation one can catch 
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something from the glittering precise syllables of the original. Katherine Tynan 
once wrote a poem to Lady Aberdeen, which began, “‘O Lady of the giving 
hand,” But the Gaelic poet gives us more excitingly a realisation of the bright 
white-handed lady of the thirteenth century. 
She has outstripped every lady in Leath Cuinn without running on 
land or on water, outstripping them without stirring her foot, but 
giving her hand no rest. 


Here is a glimpse of a royal embossed cup— 


Birds and their nesting-places—flocks of them, beak to beak—carved 
on its side; great their varied beauty in gold, and the gleaming 
of their claws. 


And the Celtic-romanesque designs are caught up into a closing image— 
Beautiful goblets are ever in motion about this one, this wide-edged 
wine-bestowing shell from which some long-clawed griffin took its 
young, and which still bears the marks of the griffin’s claws. 


The themes are not always of war and generosity. The mending of a prince’s 
tunic or the death of a favourite lap-dog give us an idea of castle life. The poem 
on the dog is appropriately enough written in droighneach, one of the most 
elaborate and complicated of all Gaelic metres, a graceful, artful elegy on a 
“noble pet which loved only silk and satin cushions.” 

Without raiding the butler’s quarters, but ever in the goodly houses 
of our troop’s big soldiers, the bright young dogs, the little darlings, 
were well-trained animals, a pack like angry young ferrets, tunefully 
barking. 


Gazing during Mass at MacUilliam’s banner hanging in a church, Tadhg 
Og O hUiginn sees that flag as it flew over ridge and hilltop in the minor wars. 
A Clare poet describes a march past of Clanricard’s forces at Limerick in the 
measures of a Fenian lay. So, by as pretty a transposition, Spenser flattered 
Gloriana and her knights. Inevitably there are many poems.on patronage and 
some of them have a vivid personal note. A poet apologises for hasty words 
and explains that he was drunk at the time ; another barters his poems shrewdly ; 
others argue, remonstrate or become as indignant as an author of to-day abusing 
his publisher. A seventeenth-century poet reasons, in detbmdhe, with some 
Connaught lady who had found fault with his historical knowledge. The poem 
shows how excellently that classic metre could fulfil its purpose and the poem 
is given a vivid human note. In delicate, changing imagery the poet makes 
us aware all the time of the shades of expression on the lady’s face as his argument 
banishes her first flush of indignation. ; : 

Armed with Father McKenna’s. elaborate notes and literal translations, it 
is possible for literary enquirers to explore these bardic poems for themselves. 
But it involves a violent conflict with one’s own literary predisposition. For 
Gaelic poetry, owing to its interior patterns, has a double movement: each 
stanza, as it moves forward, turning in on itself. That, of course, happens in 
all highly concentrated art, but in Gaelic this inner compactness is an essential 
part of the prosody. AUSTIN CLARKE. 
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Ir I WERE Four-AND-TWENTY. By William Butler Yeats. Cuala Press. 16s. 


Neither of the essays in this book has been published before, although one 
of them was written in 1914 and the other in 1919. The ideas expressed in the 
title essay will be more or less familiar to readers of Dramatis Personae. But 
the essay has a biographical interest of its own. It shows the poet elaborating 
and experimenting in the moods and attitudes of his later prose. What is the 
secret of this prose, its precise yet desultory charm? That attractiveness is due 
perhaps to the poet’s lack of responsibility in thought. His prose, like that 
of Arthur Symons in the ‘nineties, is that of the dilettante ever in quest of 
stimulating ideas, pursuing for a season the sensation of a new thought. We may 
suspect that Yeats collected knowledge, as he collected folk lore in his youth, from 
people rather than books. We may suspect that, like George Moore, he caught 
more excitement from the reading of his friends than from his own reading. 
The vague generalisations and happy guesses about Balzac in this essay are 
not those of a critic who had read deeply through the vast cycle of the Comédte 
Humaine. During the War a friend had read out to Yeats a book by Péguy 
and certain poems of Jammes and Claudel. On surmise and hearsay, rather 
than on accurate knowledge of the purposes or results of what has been called 
the Neo-Catholic movement in France, Yeats elaborated a similar movement 
for Ireland. He speaks, for instance, of Hauptman’s exposition of the symbolism 
of Chartres Cathedral, when he really means Huysmans’. He fails to grasp the 
fact that Péguy and others were desperately in earnest, were, in fact, les désespérés. 


If I were four-and-twenty, and without rheumatism, I should not, I 
think, be content with getting up performances of French plays and with 
reading papers. I think I would go—though certainly I am no Catholic 
and never shall be one—upon both of our great pilgrimages, to Croagh 
Patrick and to Lough Derg...... In many little lyrics I would claim 
that stony mountain for all christian and pagan faith in Ireland, believing, 
in the exultation of my youth, that in three generations, I should have 
made it as vivid in the memory of all imaginative men among us, as the 
sacred mountain of Japan is in that of the collectors of prints. 


In other words, Yeats would have approached religion as he approached fairy 
lore and legend when he was four-and-twenty, as a form of romantic literary 
expression, not as a complicated ‘personal experience. He failed to realise that 
ae publication of The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man had changed all 
that. 

The other essay, with its delightful period title, Swedenborg, Mediums, and 
the Desolate Places, belongs to Yeats’s earlier phase. The interpretation of 
Swedenborg is accurately phrased, detailed and at the same time imaginative. 
No doubt it is a belated product of that youthful period when Yeats was editing 
Blake and reading much in the British Museum. In logical structure it contrasts 
with the discursiveness of the later essay and seems to prove that the poet 
contented himself in later years as a critic with the pleasures of intellectual 
hearsay and table talk. At. 
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LETTERS ON POETRY FROM W. B. YEATS TO DoROTHY WELLESLEY. Oxford 
University Press, London. 8s. 6d. net. 


_ Yeats wasa man of many facets, and Lady Dorothy Wellesley was fortunate 
in gaining access to the nobler and simpler aspects of his character. And for the 
revelation of these qualities, those who, like the writer of this review, came into 
antagonism with him, will thank her. It would be a churlish mind that would 
grudge acknowledgment to his enthusiasm and devotion to poetry as outlined in 
these letters. Right down to his last hour he was keen about the best phrasing 
or rhythm for a line in a lyric. No detail was too small for him when he was 
concerned with the fashioning of a poem. One may criticize the matter in hand, 
but not the devotion that was poured out so lavishly in the search for the perfect 
expression. For this is the only work that a poet can do. The conception of a 
poem is beyond his power, for this comes without money and without price. 

Yeats was a poet by the grace of God, flinging incredible gleams from the 
unrealizable to earth. And yet he had also in him a commercial streak from 
some of his ancestors who traded for gain on the high seas. His mind was crowded 
with ideas flung and gathered from deeps above and below reason. But his 
great wish always was to bring his ideas to an expression that could be understood 
by anybody. He felt this early in life when he turned from lyrics to drama, 
thinking thus he could get into direct contact with the actual, surging life. of 
common humanity. And this predominant impulse turns up again in one of 
these letters. He writes : ““ My dear Dorothy,—There has been an article upon my 
work in the Yale Review, which is the only article on the subject which has not 
bored me for years. It commends me above other modern poets because my 
language is ‘ public.’ That word which I had not thought of myself is a word 
I want.” 

It is curious to remember that it was only in “ Inisfree,”—a poem that he 
hated, that he ever approached a public appreciation. ; 

And though Lady Wellesley came mainly into contact with the fundamental 
strata of Yeats’ nature, that which is common to all humanity in varying degrees 
of intensity and self-realization, it is interesting to notice the blank spots that she 
drew. His anti-English feeling was a constant puzzle to her, and in a lesser 
degree his comparative indifference to dogs. She never seemed to realize that 
where Yeats became international was in his acceptance of the doctrines of that 
mystical philosophy which underlies all religions. And she explains to herself 
that the absence of any indications of visual beauty of the world of nature in 
his poems was due to his defective sight. Indeed she is rather testy about his 
sight. ‘‘ His small dark eyes turned outwards, appear like those of a lizard 
and as though at times they were hidden by a film. His perspective is therefore 
perhaps abnormal. Perhaps he cannot see very much out of doors. Certain it 
is that he sees nothing, when we sit together in my walled garden, in the beauty 
of any flower.” 

In her ‘‘ Foreword,” Lady Wellesley says that one of the reasons that urged 
her to the publication of these letters was ‘‘ the great impression that his later 
work has made upon the new generation of writers.’’ It is true that certain 
reviewers have stated that Yeats, the veteran poet dating from Victorian days, 
has beaten the new poets on their own ground. But I have failed to see in any 
of the new work that I have read any influence that could be traced even indirectly 
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to Yeats. But perhaps I am stressing the point too closely, for Lady Wellesley 
only says it is a matter of “impression.” The difference will be realized if we 
consider the case of Joyce, whose work has undoubtedly profoundly modified the 
outlook and technique of modern novelists. athe ; ; 

The book is of absorbing interest as the record of an intimate friendship, 
and also for the light that it throws upon the personality of Yeats. And yet in 
this world of ever-increasing expression and lack of reticence, there still remain 
some things that should lie fallow. And an uneasy reviewer has the feeling that 
Lady Wellesley should have kept her treasure private. But that is a matter for 
herself to decide, and as she has seen otherwise, it only remains to thank her for 
letting us share this fascinating glimpse into the mind of a great poet. 


Op IrtsH LINKS WITH FRANCE. Some Echoes of Exiled Ireland. By Richard 
Hayes. M.H. Gill and Son. 7s. 6d. 


This book, like most of the books that line the shelves of libraries, represents 
another lost opportunity. It is not that the echoes of exiled Ireland in France 
are not pleasant and stimulating, but that Dr. Hayes could have responded. to 
them in a better manner. That he was hampered by the method he chose and 
that he could have done better had he chosen a more personal method, is apparent 
in the flashes that light up many pages. 


“ This little book,’’ he says in his foreword, “ had its origin abroad. Saunter- 
ing in the twilight of summer evenings about old French towns that knew the 
footsteps of my countrymen long ago, I often amused myself by trying to call up 
a dead past when Irish friar or wandering scholar, Irish swordsman, trader or 
adventurer trod their narrow streets.”” He could hardly have hit upon a more 
seductive way of bringing readers with him, and readers could hardly find a more 
informative guide, who has Franco-Irish history in his bones. But he forgot the 
twilight and the sauntering, the proper atmosphere and gait for repeopling alleys 
and laneways, college halls and quiet quays, with the ghosts of our dead, exiled 
ancestors. And Paris, Nantes, Bordeaux which names a town in Westmeath, 
and Rouen have our ghosts in plenty. ; 


He listened too carefully to the whispering of Chronos at his ear. Instead of 
giving us the cream of his scholarship in a happy, haphazard, sauntering, twilit 
manner, Dr. Hayes goes back to the centuries when Irishmen first bawled learning 
as a commodity in the market-places of Charlemagne, and thence he proceeds to 
our times with the regularity of a calendar. Naturally, he covers a great deal of 
ground, which is most indecorous in the twilight of a summer evening. It is 
difficult to keep pace with him. Much water has flowed down the Loire from 
Tours that knew so many early Irish saints to Nantes that knew devilish Irish- 
men during the Revolution ; and above all rivers, the Loire is no pleasaunce for 
a learned historian’s evening gallop. Still, one may be satisfied, while cavilling 
at the method, with the familiar and odd information that Dr. Hayes provides. 
Dr. Guillotine, we learn, taught in the Irish college at Bordeaux, a town that 
always swarmed with Irishmen; and of course, somebody made the obvious 
and grim pun about the Doctor’s change of attitude towards human heads. 
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James Blackwell and Joseph Kavanagh were prominent in the taking of the 
Bastille, that bit of farce that propaganda seized on effectually, Kavanagh being 
described in a contemporary pamphlet as cause premiére de la Liberté Francaise. 
Count James Rice of Dingle had a plan to rescue Marie Antoinette to his house 
in Kerry, but everything fell through at the last moment because of the Queen’s 
tardiness. Irishmen in the late Middle Ages were satirized as viennent vivre 
Paris d’arguments et de Messes. ‘‘ The corned beef from Ireland,”’ states an 
eighteenth century citizen of Bordeaux, “is much appreciated and rightly so. 
It is of the best quality, the richest and most free from fat ; and it is the least 
subject to trickery, provided it is not interfered with at a certain port which in 
charity I shall not name. At that place it is sometimes the custom to put in 
the barrels entire ox-heads with legs and feet, and instead of meat to substitute 
horse-flesh with the iron still on the hooves.”’ 


Although one can’t have everything, one misses some things. Dr. Hayes 
could have given some local colour to the visit of the flying Earls to Rouen. A 
word or two about Archbishop Croke’s legendary stand on the barricades in 
Paris in 1848 would not have been amiss. In the brushes of Irishmen with spies 
in Elizabethan days, there is plenty of material for reflection during a summer 
evening. And by the way, is the nationality of Duns Scotus so certain? And 
Dermot O’Hurley, Archbishop of Cashel, was not called from “‘ the quiet shades 
of the Sorbonne ’”’ to take the Pallium, but from Rheims, previous to which he 
had been lecturing in Louvain. 


The book is attractively printed, although the title-page seems a bit too 
black. There are seven illustrations. F. MacM. 


Purple Dust. By Sean O’Casey. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London. 6c. net. 


The play is about two well-to-do Englishmen, and their two mistresses (both 
Irish), who have taken a tumble-down Tudor house somewhere in rural Ireland. 
A foreman and three workmen are still at work in the house making it fit for 
habitation. The two Englishmen and their ladies are engaged in arranging the 
furniture. This is all the action during the play, and it is mostly developed in 
a series of crude, boisterous incidents of a knock-about farce nature. At the 
end of the last act the river rises and floods the house, and the occupants leave. 
Most of the dialogue is uneventful, but that given to the character called the 
“© and Workman ”’ is rich, vivid, serious and well-moulded. It is from his- talk 
that Mr. O’Casey takes the title of his play. And this means much for Mr. 
O’Casey has told us that he is particular about titles. The “ 2nd Workman 
is a combination of a realist, a visionary and a pagan, and his power of speech 
is great, for he has “‘ a dint of wondher in his talkin’.”” He is in queer company 
in this mainly knock-about farce, but his beguiling and persuasive brogue saves 
the play from the tomfoolery that otherwise would overwhelm it. And 
perhaps his real significance is that Mr. O’Casey through him has admitted for 
the first time in his work the possibility of an element of mysticism in human 
nature. It is curious that this should occur in this strange and fascinating 


combination of farce and lyrical dialogue. 
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Tue CoLourED Kincpom. By Timothy Wharton. Talbot Press. 3s. 6d. 


Tue FALL OF THE YEAR. Collected Poems. By Moirin Cheavasa. The Gay- 
field Press. 3s. 6d. 


TrrEsiAS and other Poems. By R.N. Currey. Oxford University Press. 5s. 
THE MIND OF Man. By John Gawsworth. Richards (London). Is. 


Love’s HELIcon. The Progress of Love described in English Verse. Selected 
by John Hayward. Duckworth, 5s. 


Orrr1. By Marie Stopes. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 


In Mr. Wharton’s coloured kingdom of verse, in which he indubitably estab- 
lishes his kingship, there is no penny plain. This lack of plainness is his chief 
fault. But how well smothered that fault is by all his rushing seas of coloured 
words, his pounding rhythms, his blood-stirring drama! He is a new Irish poet 
who possesses both the poetic energy and the sense of words to wing him up the 
slopes of Parnassus—that is, if he wishes to fly there at all. The Coloured King- 
dom contains a few dozen short poems, songs and lyrics, that do not show him at 
his best, as well as a few longer poems which are testimony of something more 
than talent. There is one in which Christopher Columbus talks with William 
of Galway, the Irish sailor who is said to have sailed with the Admiral to the 
Americas. Mr. Wharton should have given it more revision. Then, he would 
have had something as good as his ‘“‘ Red Hugh O’Donnell,’”’ something that 
would have held fewer patent echoes of Chesterton’s ‘“‘ Lepanto.’’ He can do 
it bravely : 

He was made up of the North-wind and the winds are blown 
Crying out of the Pole; the winds alone, 

Crying from Tory of Colum to Inishowen, 

Out of the Norse night, wander and tell 

Of the iron days when O’Donnell with the great Tyrone 
Smote with the bloody hand at the mouth of hell ! 


It is a far cry from that coloured kingdom to the dream-world of legendary 
queens and princes in Moirin Cheavasa’s The Fall of the Year. This book of 
collected works includes verse-plays and verse-sequences based on old Irish tales 
about Liadain and Curithir, Midhir and Etain, Deirdre and Naoise, as well as 
shorter poems that are obviously inspired, in spirit at least, by the precise, regulated 
work of the bards. Now, the spirit of the bards is a dangerous one to succumb 
to, unless one also possess their passion for rules. The spirit and the rules were 
their art. The spirit alone, as one may prove by turning their work into either 
Irish or English prose, was nothing. It needed to be channelled into intensity. 
The author of The Fall of the Year misses that point. Consequently, although 
one may appreciate the charm of her long slumbering lines, and note the delight- 
ful simplicity of her phrasing, one misses the expected intensity. The verse 
she uses is too relaxed for the wild earthy flavour of the themes. 

Tiresias is the work of a cunning artificer, R. N. Currey. The command of 
theme and form which he shows himself to possess in thirty poems is astonishing. 
Although he can rage against war and other human folly, while he can hawk in 
phrases like “ five-year plan”’ as well as the best of ’em, he is no propaganda 
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engine steaming with a rattle of rusty modernist pistons along a single-gauge 
rail. His refusal to sink and drown himself in apatites is # aoe ca ae 
his command of form, and of the subtler sounds of words. In one stanza of the 
poem To Tivesias, I discovered so many intricacies and interminglings of sounds 
that I gave up, not believing my ears. That piece is pessimist : war’s lunacy is 
hardly exhilarating ; but our poet is not a one-track creature. He is a man. 
He can be as gay as a troubadour with a ‘‘ Dawn-chorus,”’ that is almost old 
Irishry speaking through brief, full-savoured, accurate statements. Indeed, 
brevity becomes him best, and allows him to hit off lapidary phrases, finely cut. 
However, this virtue drives him, in one poem, into describing a war-shattered 
city in a rapid rhythm that suggests the Pied Piper of Hamelin. Unlike many 
of his contemporaries, he does not deem the fine flashing word an indecency. 
From this point of view, his translation of Rimbaud’s ‘‘ Bateau Ivre ”’ is glorious ; 
or his translation, rich and rolling with mock drums, of Oliver Basselin’s “ As 
Brave as Caesar’’: 


Give me the bottle’s for the battle’s clash, 
Barrels and casks of rich vermilion wine 
For my artillery with which to smash 
This thirst that I invest and undermine. 


The Mind of Man by Mr. John Gawsworth, winner of the Benson Medal of 
the Royal Society of Literature, does not live up either to its title or the author’s 
reputation. Bitter love songs in which love is made the anodyne of war, little 
avowal pieces that would grace an old-time album unassumingly, lines of sub- 
mission that have heard Death counting out the shillings into conscript civilisa- 
tion’s palm, make up the whole of the little book. _It is all very unhappy, not 
strictly completed as much of Mr. Gawsworth’s work is, as if the unhappiness had 
entered into the bones of art. Therefore, it is harrowing. 


There is a happier world in Love’s Helicon, an anthology of what poets have 
written in English about love. It is a useful anthology, not useful, I mean, in 
the sense of being an aid to a frolic with Venus, but useful in the sense of being a 
good anthology. While they all say odi et amo at great length, it is pleasant to 
watch the poets forgetting the victories and the defeats of last night in the present 
absorbing labour of perfecting a poem. It is an odd thing that the most perfect 
and sincere of love’s singers were, according to the samples given by the editor, 
Mr. Hayward, the seventeenth century gentlemen and ubiquitous Mr. Anony- 
mous. Both achieved simplicity. They, if one may use a slang term, knew 
their onions. 

The merely curious will be deservedly disappointed by Dr. Marie C. Stopes’ 
Oriri. Love’s Helicon is again the supply of inspiration. This poem is lengthy, 
sincere, elaborate and philosophical, but does not rise one inch to, say, the ex- 
alted flight of one line of Sappho’s. _It is an attempt to describe human love, 
that between man and woman, in a cosmography composed of He, She, two 
Guardian Angels, and choruses of air, trees, flowers, earth and elementals. The 
profound truth of the theme—its mystical significance such as sings forever in 
the Song of Songs—would need such a poet as has not yet been born. All the 
rest is whisperings and mutterings—and odi et amo. F. MacM. 
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THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE SouL: A Research into the Unconscious. By H. G. 
Baynes, M.B. With 53 illustrations. Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. 32s. 6d. 

Here is a book upon the Soul: that which the analysts deal with rather than 
the simpler body which poets and theologers have tried to define during a period 
long enough to form our tradition. Dr. Baynes tries to bring to bear upon the 
problem every kind of definition out of all the ages and traditions of the his- 
torical world of man. 

That soul—the psyche—as we have learned of late years, is a very odd thing 
indeed. Mine or yours, it is exceedingly much one’s self. And yet does it belong 
to us or we to it? Certainly it can and does perform strange pranks at the ex- 
pense of the body—and of the spirit, perhaps. Soul-sickness is a not uncommon 
disease and it has been known a long time. But nowadays we are in search of 
all particulars, all the details which enable the psychologist to declare and define 
states of mind. 

Upon the vast myth which has concentrated itself about and around the 
innumerable manifestations in misery and distress, striving up towards or trans- 
muted into joy and glory, of the soul in its effort, this volume of near a thousand 
pages is arranged. ‘‘ The Mythology of the Soul”’ tells the story of two cases 
examined and analysed by Dr. Baynes. They were both sufferers from “ split 
personality,’ called schizophrenia. Their minds are houses divided against 
themselves, with thoughts unconsciously overwhelmed by ancestral prophetic 
voices telling of war within the body’s members. 

In both subjects drawing is used as the method for discovering by the 
sequence of associations the true state of the inner citadel of life. These drawings 
are made out of a compulsion, urging expression of perilous stuff; they are 
automatic, following the play of hand and eye, rather than rationally constructed 
in composition. Phantasy is used to find the ground of disturbance opening the 
way, as certain of the later reproduced drawings reveal towards a more settled 
phase of truer imagination. 

The title, ‘“‘ The Mythology of the Soul ”’ is high-sounding, and perhaps may 
be taken to be as ingenious in significance as that of its predecessor, Jung’s “‘Psych- 
ology of the Unconscious.’ Both undoubtedly do a service in drawing closer 
attention to the broad fields of myth and their potential significance. So far as 
terminology is significant it is noteworthy that Baynes talks more of the Anima 
and depends less for his argument upon that “ lubber fiend Libido” than Jung. 

Of the two cases whose analysis makes up the two halves of the book, the 
first man is a fumbling draughtsman who seems to use the pencil and colour 
gropingly. He can express hardly more than the desperate urgency of search. 
The second case deals with one who is a skilled draughtsman and out of his fancy 
come images of simpler form and arrangement which have none the less a fuller 
content of statement implicit. 

For the general reader the great interest of the work is that of its running 
commentary upon the varied manner in which the deep-rooted symbols of the 
archaic world of our past clothe and reclothe themselves anew as each soul de- 
clares its tragi-comedy. And few, indeed, are the true archaic thought-images, 
though their manifestations out of the soul’s fecund nature are innumerable. Here 
at least, is evinced the trend of psychology towards the solution of the wide 
general problem of living and thinking cogently and fully. Perhaps the vital 
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force of religion which, nowadays, so largely upon dogmas and narrow charities 
in a wilderness of sects, might, enlarging upon these kinds of research, form, for 
themselves and us, a true synthesis of the way towards deliverance from hopeless, 
purposeless and joyless living. Then the imagination of the artist might need 
no more to war against subtle sophistries of the priests. | There should—there 
must—be a way to know the new word or words of power whereby not only soul, 
but body too, will be relieved of sad burdens, and not only persons but nations. 

__ The grand splendour of conquest lies within. The knight errant evermore 
rides a spiritual quest. Malory was not ignorant of the interplay of the two 
worlds, interior and external, in his epic of the Arthurian days and deeds. Again 
and again adventures have an almost meaningless, even though haunting, phan- 
tasy, unless read in terms of the soul’s adventure ; then they catch that glow 
of universality which shines so strong in Shakespeare and Greek Drama. The 
clash and conflict of swords below rings out to the sphere of the stars. Man is 
moulded, or moulds himself, upon the shape of the divine condition. Yet, in 
experience, he slips ever and ever from true balance. The myth of division and 
re-union has many facets of gleaming wonder and beauty. The great myth of 
our age is recounted in a tale of defection and salvation, self and anti-self separat- 
ing, meet after long trials and adventures. Not readily can the subtle essence 
be described or even discerned, only the revelations of artists and poets—only 
the way of the arts—tells much, truly, of the story. 


JEAN Racine. By A. F. B. Clark. pp. xi + 354. Harvard University Press. 
1939. 3 dollars 50 cents. ' 

Professor Clark’s study of Racine’s life and work is by far the most compre- 
hensive and most satisfactory that has been published in the English language, 
and can take its place with, or above, the best that have appeared in France, 
Germany, Italy or Denmark. 

I would suggest one or two additions to the Bibliography, adequate though 
itis 

The Revue de Littérature comparée issued a number with 12 articles on Racine 
in Oct.—Dec. 1939, too late for Professor Clark to refer to it. 

The other additions and corrections are : 

Friedrick Bentmann’s Geschichte der Racine—Kritik in der franzdstschen 
Romantik appeared in 1930, not 1931. Brunschvicg had an excellent article 
De Pertharite & Andromaque in the Revue de Paris (1 Oct. 1926). 

I would add also : 

Léon Hermann: Vers une Solution des deux Bérénices (Mercure de France, 
15 Apr. 1928). 

Ignaz Harczyk: Erléuterungen gur Racine’s Phddra (2 pts. Breslau, 1897, 
1898). 

: Winifred Newton: Le Théme de Phédre et d’Hippolyte dans la Literature 
francaise (Paris, 1939). 

Georges Mongrédien: Mademoiselle du Parc (Mercure de France, 15 Aug. 
1923). 

- eer Rotthoff : Etude Sur le Mithridate de Jean Racine (Liibeck, 1897). 
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M. de Roux: Le Roi, d’aprés Jean Racine (Revue Critique des Idées et des 
Livres, 25 Nov. 1920). ; 

Did not Segrais publish his Floridon in 1656 (not 1657) in Nouvelles frangatses 
et Divertissements de la Princesse Aurélie. ‘ ro 

The analysis of Mithridate is rather meagre. And why write Mithridates 
but Pharnace; and why Xiphares without the accent ? ra) 

In the analysis of [phigénie, I think more stress should be laid on the duplicity 
of interest, only saved if we regard Calchas’s ultimate choice of Eriphile as the vic- 
tim to be due not to any real oracle but to his craven fear of Achilles, more potent 
than any fear of or belief in his gods. Calchas is a fine study of a high priest 
whose care is only for the power of his caste. I should also have liked a closer 
study of the contemptible Agamemnon and of the violent Clytemnestre. I 
cannot agree that [phigénie is (p. 193) ‘‘ a model of a technically well-made play.”’ 

The analysis of Phédre, excellent in so far as it goes, does not go beyond 
Act IV, and it fails to show the gradual downfall of Phédre from imaginary sin 
to real sin, and her sudden revulsion and redemption after the death of Oenone, 
supposed by Proust to be the evil side of her nature. ‘‘ Phédre, for the modern 
psychopathologist, is a victim of a tainted ancestry’ (p. 206), Quite true! 
But so was Oreste. 

Is it correct to refer in the late seventeenth century to ‘‘ Watteauesque 
jétes champétres,” (p. 4). I doubt if Professor Clark has fully appreciated the 
origins and development of precosity (p. 10). The implication that La Voisin 
was executed in July 1682 (p. 15) is incorrect : she was burned alive on Feb. 
22, 1680. Justice has not been done to Garnier in the chapter on French Tragedy 
before Racine, nor, indeed, to Tristan l’Hermite. It is true that the “ drop 
curtain ’’ was not in use in the seventeenth century (p. 38). But the stage dir- 
ections of Corneille’s Galerte du Palais provide for a curtain of sorts covering the 
“Galerie ’’ itself when not in use. ‘ On tire un rideau, et l’on voit le Libraire, la 
Lingére et le Mercier, chacun dans sa boutique) [Act I Sc. IV]. There are other 
examples also. 

I do not care for such expressions as (p. 58) ‘‘the biographer’s lantern casts a 
somewhat brighter light on the poet’s path of life.’ It is unfair to refer to La 
Thébaide, whatever may be said of Alexandre, as a play of ‘“‘ rather routine dull- 
ness *’ (p. 92). 

Is it true that Bérénice shows “ victory of duty over instinct ? (p. 102). I 
doubt it. I think that this is a misconception of the role of Bérénice. In her 
love (in the Christian sense) conquers passion. _It is however true, with the few 
exceptions mentioned by Professor Clark, that Racine’s vision is of ‘‘ a world 
without grace ; a world of untamed instinct ; above all, a world in the clutches 
of a relentless Aphrodite’ (p. 102). 

I do not like the reference (p. 112) to Racine’s subtle displacement of the 
“medial caesura.”’ It is not the caesura he displaces, but the pause which dis- 
astrously is so often its invariable concomitant in less capable poets. 

The analyses of the various plays are excellent. But was Titus ever in 
danger of a broken heart ? (p. 170). He would have liked Rome and Bérénice ! 
but his choice was never in doubt. Was Bérénice devoted to duty? (p. 172). 
And was it his duty to Rome that influenced Titus? Was it not rather that he 
p.eferred power and glory to love ? 
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I do not think Professor Clark is quite just to Athalie. He refers to “a 
certain flagging of the dramatic interest in the third and fourth acts”’ (p. 263), 
and to “ the view of religion and God which breathes from every line of Athalie”’ 
as being one ‘“‘ which most modern men have put behind them” (p. 264). (I 
commend the Reverend Professor P. Browne’s article on Racine in Studies 
(Sept. 1940), as a corrective. 

I do not think, either, that Athalie is, in any sense ‘‘ romantic”’ (p. 267). But, 
above all, Professor Clark has, I think, missed the political aspect of the play— 
the clash of Church and State, and Racine’s perhaps unintentional, perhaps 
unwitting, but quite obvious sympathy with Athalie herself rather than. with 
Joad, who is allowed to destroy her by what can only be called a “ dirty trick. ” 
There is no suggestion that Athalie ever wished to destroy Joad ; she wished to 
adopt him. She was ruined by her maternal (or grand-maternal ) affection. 
Something of this must have influenced the Church in its opposition to the per- 
formance of the play. 

Professor Clark betrays some of Matthew Arnold’s teutonic prejudice when 
he refuses to France any of the very greatest European figures in Art, whether 
literary or pictorial or musical (p. 284). | No, we are not likely to name Moliére 
or Hugo! That is true. But I, for one, would name Racine and Balzac, and 
‘perhaps Baudelaire and Proust. I should not pick out Poussin or Delacroix, but 
I might pick out Claude Gelée. It is, of course true, as Elie Faure has said and 
Professor Clark repeats, that ‘‘ The French hero is the Cathedral.” Still Professor 
Clark is fairer to Racine than any other writer in English. ‘‘ No French writer 
(or perhaps any other except Dante) can approach him as an initiate in both 
sacred and profane love. What other dramatist has created both a Venus- 
ridden Phédre and a god-intoxicated Joad”’ (p. 288). 

I should have liked a list of all the translations and adaptations of Racine 
into English, and a list of the best editions of separate plays, both in French and 
English. T. B. RupMosE-Brown. 


EuRoPE’s APPRENTICESHIP. By G.G. Coulton. Pp. 288. London: Thomas 

Nelson & Sons, Ltd. 1940. 8s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Coulton’s book is very little more than a piece of anti-Catholic propaganda. 
The introductory matter, amusing as it may be, is an attempt to discredit the 
mediaeval Church by a number of examples of the ignorance of Latin shown 
by various clerics. It proves nothing at all, except that a few clerics were ignorant 
of Latin. 

This sort of thing (p. 22): “ Italian histories like that of Benedict of Monte 
Soracte ... . and Novalese . . . read like the work of blundering schoolboys 
beside the English chroniclers of the early Twelfth Century.’’ 

Even the matter presented is confused in its presentation. The next sentence 
to that quoted is “ The Spanish (or Gaulish) Abbess, Aetheria, describing her 
travels in the Holy Land [385] is perhaps even less faithful to grammatical 
inflexions than Gregory.”’ 

Does Dr. Coulton mean to suggest that chroniclers of 1000 to 1050 who wrote 
in Latin while they spoke Romance can be compared to Aetheria who wrote 
the Latin she spoke? Or does he really think that Aetheria spoke a Romance 

K 
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language in 385 and wrote in Latin? Aetheria wrote bad Latin because she 
wrote as she spoke. Latin had to evolve in order ultimately to produce the 
Romance Languages. ; 

It is futile to quote as bad Latin the dropping of the final m of the accusative 
(p. 23). It was not pronounced even in Classical Latin. _ ; 

The best part of the book is the Anthology, but even this shows intolerable 
bias. 

The selection of Love Lyrics is inadequate, and there are religious poems 
of great beauty which might well have been included. There are, however, 
some unusual pieces, which add to the value of the book. 

And why does Dr. Coulton refer to Migne’s Pathologia (stc) ? ; 

But Dr. Coulton’s Anthology does not replace those of Gaselee, Harrington, 
Beesley and others. He cites no dramatic verse. R. B. 


THE HEFFERNANS AND THEIR TIMES. A Study in Irish History by Patrick 
Heffernan, M.D., Major, Indian Medical Service, Retired. James Clarke & 
’ Co., Ltd. London. ros. 6d. 


Some old Roman once said memorably that while we glory in our ancestors, 
most of the glory lies with them. It was ancestral glory, or at least femily pride, 
that stimulated Major Heffernan into writing this study lof the Heffernans of 
Tipperary, a family that is chiefly remembered by Gaelic-speaking Irishmen 
for having produced a fine, blind poet, Liam Dall: However, Major Clarke 
writes that “the name of Tipperary will ever be associated with the great war 
of 1914-18, mainly through the popularity of a music hall song.’’ Further 
on he says that the “‘ Men of Tipperary ” (why the quotes ?) do not see eye to 
eye, at least many of them do not see eye to eye, ‘“‘ with the Celt-Iberian renaissance 
in Ireland to-day. They believe that much of the action of this latter movement 
is anti-social, a reversion to the primitive, a flight from reality, a part of that 
set-back to civilization . . .’’ and so forth. It is worth while getting those 
manifestos clear, for they give an inkling of the viewpoint from which the Major 
takes a look at the Heffernans. 

____ It would be unfair to imply that the whole book, a labour of love, is a mere 
illustration of the viewpoint. Such a book could not be written even by Lord 
Craigavon. The book is really a sincere attempt to tell the story of a family 
which, as Major Heffernan wishes to show from the genealogists, finds its roots 
in Milesian times. He appears to have disinterred every Heffernan that ever 
lived. While one may not easily quarrel with his portraits of individuals, one 
cannot always accept his interpretation of Irish history. A closer study of 
Professor MacNeill’s Early Irish Laws and Institutions would have given Major 
Heffernan’s chapter on the misnamed Clan System a definite air of authority. 
For his chapter on the Cromwellian Dispossession, he amassed a considerable 
amount of documentary material which he handles effectively. He_is not so 
happy in his treatment of the Eighteenth Century or of Liam Dall, “ Blind 
William of Shronell,” and the Heffernans of those times that he notices are 
mostly British soldiers or sailors, wandering far from the cradle of their people. 
The Great Famine, which struck Tipperary a hard blow, gets a very minor place ; 
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_— yet an English historian has called it the major event of the Nineteenth 
century. 

The histories of Irish families yet remain to be written. They would be 
much more interesting than the histories of those factitious entities called counties. 
Major Heffernan is to be complimented on having assembled so much data about 
his people in whom he takes pride. F. MacM. 


THE WILD GARDEN. A Story. By Francis MacManus. Decorations by Naomi 
Heather. Dublin: Talbot Press. 4s. net. 


The story of Baby and the Brute (much more grim than Beauty and the 
Beast) appears in every literature with the persistence of a folk-tale. Mr. Mac- 
Manus, incorporating it in the literary movement of our own country, works 
over the old pattern in a new way, and carries the critic along with him. This 
short, compelling book about a child is not for children. Very little is unfamiliar 
in the grouping of little Margaret Kane, Mr. Spigott the sadist—whom Miss 
Heather is wise never to depict in her illustrations—the silly, soft, pathetic widow 
of Margaret’s father, and the good uncle who acts as rescuer. (Yes, we have 
read our “ David Copperfield! ’’) But the re-animation of these characters in 
an Irish setting is new. The medium of narration, potentially clumsy, achieves 
smooth, arresting unity. 

The other outstanding personality is Father Michael—Michael the Arch- 
angel, the little girl calls him—the friend of Uncle Ignatius Kane, who is an easy- 
going, kindly general merchant in a country town, hating storms and scenes 
until righteous indignation precipitates a crisis. ; 

The story is given by suggestion rather than words. Margaret (despite 
what a kind servant calls her poor, sad face, and the shadow of perpetual fear) 
shows. as a normal, companionable child in the scenes with the little boy whom 
she names Mr. Goddelmitey. We can believe in her artistic promise: Miss 
Heather’s illustrations capture this aspect quite beautifully, so that we are not 
merely told about it. But even Mr. MacManus (or should it be Uncle Ignatius 
Kane, under the influence of Father Michael’s benign charity ? ) has lacked the 
courage to get right under the surface of Alexander Spigott’s brutality, although 
here again there is skilful suggestion. 

‘IT sensed that he was at war with himself, that he was not wholly himself 
at all, but a man astray.” 


There are other good phrases, like the description of the tinker children who 
“ trotted and whimpered like lost pups.” This story is a new departure for the 
latest prize-winner of the Irish Academy of Letters. It made so poignant an 
appeal to ourselves that we are diffident of over-praising it. The twelve illustra- 


tions would seem to be most happily in harmony with the author’s intention. 
TEMPLE LANE. 


FroM THE OLD WATERFORD House. By Arthur -Power. Carthage Press. 
as. 6d. 
What do reviewers say? Charming, witty, original,—but it all comes 
down to the personal question “‘ do you like this book?” From the Old Waterford 
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House is, for me, full of good things, the best being the spirit which informs it. 
As one reads this autobiography there comes to life a man who is as modest 
as he is clever. One takes Arthur Power’s belief to be that neither his own nor 
anyone else’s opinions matter very much. His concern is in living, in being. 
He throws out thoughts and ideas—as he tells us A.E. continually threw them 
out, but he has none of A.E.’s desire to benefit mankind. His is the “ take it 
or leave it’’ style. There are views on art, on books, on people, on Ireland, 
but as for asking anyone else to share these views—nothing could seem farther 
from the author’s mind. What a relief in these too argumentative days—what 
a relief at any time to find one who can so happily steer between the terribly 
in-earnest and the yet more terribly empty. Here we have sanity, ease, and 
high good humour. ; 

I like the portrait of James Joyce, I like that meeting in the bookshop in 
St. Martin’s Lane, I like Arthur Power’s theories on progress—or rather on 
non-progress. And I am moved by the small boy’s reaction to the lighted 
ships on Waterford’s river. He, aged ten, and his sister have been “ put to bed”’ 
in this old house for the first time. ‘“‘ The moment everything was quiet we 
stole out on to the floor, and, going over to the window, saw a lighted ship pass 
down the river, the lights twinkling through the trees. In our excitement we 
lifted the window and got out on to the verandah which was a flat roof of lead 
with no railing around it, and still hot from the rays of the sun. When we peeped 
over the edge we were terrified and were afraid to move, but lay flat in our night- 
shirts, torn between the anxiety of being found there, and of getting giddy and 
falling off in our efforts to return. But even as I lay there I remember being 
fascinated by the lights flashing at different points down the river out of the 
jet black night. It is a thing which has always fascinated me.’ 

I think that many people will find an unusual fascination in these pages. 
It is good to note that Waterford has published this book, and that, in serial 
form, it first appeared in The Waterford News. ToD 


TWO NOVELS BY IRISHWOMEN. 


House OF CARDs. _ By Alice Curtayne. Talbot Press. 7s. 6d. 
THE ONLOOKER. By D. M. Large. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


House of Cards is Alice Curtayne’s first essay in fiction and rather bears 
the mark of youth in treatment and style. It is the author’s favourite theme, 
expounded in her essays and lectures, that marriage is a whole-time career for 
woman and that, unless she is a saint or a nun, or both, it should be her sole 
objective. Male writers, like the author of This Freedom, are usually less un- 
convincing, on this theme ; anyhow the Cards in this House of Cards seem unduly 
stacked against the heroine, and parts read like a novelette: the characters, 
especially the hero of the story (using the term for the young American, Jim 
Dalton, Anne Farrelly’s employer) are sketchily drawn. Anne herself, the only 
full-length portrait, at times also lacks reality. The story is laid in three countries, 
Ireland, England and Italy ; the description of life in the last-named, particularly 
the charming account of Milan, is the best part of the novel. The question posed, 
“Is marriage woman’s true haven ?”’ is, of course, answered in the affirmative. 
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Anne sacrifices everything to her career—and an amazing run of success and luck 
she certainly has, but in the end she finds her house of cards toppling over her 
lonely head and dissatisfied heart. The account of the strike at the works—a 
sit-down one in pre-Fascist days in Italy—reveals Anne rather in the nature of 
a strike-breaker and wins bouquets and promotion from her head office, giving 
her a big step-up in her career. One does not feel somehow that this very efficient 
and supremely self-sufficient Head Executive would suddenly crumble as her 
creatrix makes her do. Which only goes to show that one should not build a 
novel round a thesis. Wherever Alice Curtayne forgets her pet theory she is 
entertaining and shows keen powers of observation. 

The Onlooker, by D. M. Large, has its scene laid exclusively in Ireland; the 
theme is the detachment of the Big House from recent Irish history and the tragic 
and ironic consequences to the heroine and her family; the sympathy of the 
author is with her heroine in her vicissitudes ; we go back again to the charming 
village of Cloonagh and pick up some threads there from the earlier story. The 
happy idyllic childhood of Margaret Myles is followed by the “‘ troubled times ”’ 
of her womanhood in a warring Ireland. Margaret by tradition belongs to the 
Loyalist and shares their fate—she is the symbol of the Onlooker, Irish, and 
yet an alien in many ways, a sort of inversion of the Connolly ideal—James 
Connolly said Ireland as a geographical entity meant nothing to him, apart 
from the Irish people—to her and her kind, Ireland, the lovely countryside and 
surroundings of comfort, leisure, culture and the easy-going Irish tempo meant 
everything, the people themselves and their struggles for a better, freer life very 
little. Jamesy Foley, the wild, restless red-headed rebel of Margaret’s school 
days, stands for the new order that is so disturbing to the gentle status quo— 
a ‘‘ mystery’ to his own mother, who says, “If we are to start be-gridgin’ the 
Quality, where would any of us be? ”’ 

So the war comes to Coolroe House—the Irish War that intensified after 
the Peace—and its Armistice Day ritual, to which Margaret’s family stood piously 
to attention for the playing of God Save the King round the Wellington monu- 
ment. Yet in the end Margaret finds a philosophy of reconcilement and partial 
understanding with a reversal of roles and the saving of her beloved Coolroe under 
the new order. There is much that is charming and pleasant in the glimpses of 
Irish countryside ways and life and the author has an excellent ear for racy 
Irish idiom and dialect. H:s..S. 


Country House Barogue. By Anthony Ayscough. Heywood Hill, Ltd. 
1940. 12s. 6d. 

This slim volume is the work of a young man—Anthony Ayscough—who 
was suddenly killed in an accident last Christmas. The illustrations, which form 
the bulk of the volume, include many beautiful photographs of stucco ceilings, 
chimney-pieces, etc., from famous English country houses ; and there are others 
from Carton and Russborough as well as from some well-known houses in Dublin 
in Dominick Street, St. Stephen’s Green and elsewhere. These reproductions 
represent only part of the fruits of the enterprise that the author had in hand. 

Mr. Ayscough paid several visits to Ireland inspecting and photographing 
country houses, and was in Dublin upon a tour of exploration in company with 
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Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell on the outbreak of the war. Mr. Sitwell declares in a 
Foreword that he had suggested to his friend that he should make a study not 
only of the baroque, but of all the Georgian buildings in Ireland. This suggestion 
was an excellent one, and it is to be hoped that it. will be taken up by 
some competent person. The number of beautiful country houses belonging to 
this period in Ireland is almost incredible, and there is hardly a country town in 
the island (not to speak of Dublin) which does not contain some delightful Georgian 
houses, or an isolated church or building, which, if not always elegant or beautiful, 
is at least curious or interesting. Mr. Sitwell, who incidentally considers that 
the waters of the Liffey are “more poetical than those of the Thames,’ suggests 
that he himself should collaborate in such a work, in order that he might be 
afforded the opportunity of describing “that phase’’ of this country’s history. 
It is interesting to speculate as to what Mr. Sitwell’s history of Georgian Ireland 
would be like. Would it resemble his volume on Edinburgh for instance? If so, 
we may be sure that the writing at least would be highly decorative. 

Miss Jourdain, the well-known authority on the subject, contributes a 
scholarly essay on “English and Irish Stucco-work” by way of a Preface. She 
cannot have seen Mr. C. P. Curran’s fine article on ‘ Dublin Plaster Work’ in 
the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland for March, 1940, or she 
would certainly have mentioned it. CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. 


A CZECH PHILOSOPHER ON THE CoTswoLDs. By Nellie Shaw, with a facsimile 
letter from Dr. Benes, President of Czecho-Slovakia Daniel. 5s. net. 
This book is divided into three parts, the first being a biographical sketch. 

Francis Sedlak’s life could be summed up in the author’s own words: ‘“‘ Student, 


soldier, tramp . . . . Manacled and driven like a malefactor through Spain, 
imprisoned in Austria, tramping from Prague to Hamburg, and almost the entire 
length of England . . . . seeking—it seemed in vain—for some place which he 


could look on as a home ; longing for land on which to grow his simple food,” 
and at last finding refuge in a Tolstoyan colony in England. It is the story of 
a brilliant, lonely man, whose strong sense of individuality made him rebel against 
militarism and seek for a solution of his difficulties in contact with Tolstoy, later 
finding some measure of adjustment in the simple life of the Whiteway Colony 
on the Cotswolds, where he lived until his death in 1935. 

The second part, by his disciple, Arnold Miller, gives an account of Sedl4k’s 
Hegelian studies. While his vast labours met with little response from the 
reading public, they brought him the friendship of such thinkers as Lord Haldane 
and Professor Caird of Oxford. His magnum opus “ Pure Thought and the 
Riddle of the Universe ” stamps him in the judgment of Hegelians as “ the only 
philosopher since Hegel’s death in 1831 who has been capable of wielding the 
dialectic with the power and insight revealed in Hegel’s own writings,” states 
Arnold Miller. In addition to his other work, Sedl4k left an MS. disproving the 
substance of Einstein’s theory of relativity. 

The third part is an account by Sedl4k himself of his military experiences 
and imprisonment, and was written in response to Tolstoy’s suggestion when 
Sedlék visited him at Yasnaya Polyana. Its sensitivity and revolt against 
regimentation remind one of Ernst Toller’s writings in prison. 
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As Dr. Benes says in his introductory letter to the book, Miss Shaw in 
portraying Sedlak’s character and personality “ has outlined some of the features 
of the national Czech character.”’ ELIZABETH MILNE. 


A History OF SAINT PATRICK’s CATHEDRAL, DuBLIN. By J. H. Bernard, D.D. 
Dublin: The Talbot Press. 2s. 


This edition has been revised by the Rev. J. E. L. Oulton, D.D., who, while 
making several necessary additions and so bringing the work up to date, has 
left the original script as an example of the author’s felicitous style and economy 
of words. It is remarkable that so much subject-matter is contained within a 
volume of this handy (pocket) size. As the author points out in his Preface 
to the original edition, Monk Mason’s History is the most complete work on the 
Cathedral ; but, while it is indispensable to future historians, it is of little use 
to the student of architecture. Here the help of Sir Thomas Drew is acknowledged ; 
and important historical and ecclesiastical volumes published under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, in particular the Patent Rolls and the Papal Registers, 
have been examined and their relevant contents included to complete the story 
of the memorials, the charters and the prebends. There are thirty photographic 
illustrations and plans which really make a pictorial history of the Cathedral. 
The earliest is from the pen and ink sketch (MS.) in Dingley’s Observations in a 
Voyage through the Kingdom of Ireland (1681). A fine picture is The Tower and 
West Front in 1792, from Gandon’s sketch in\Grose’s Antiquities. 


THE STORY OF THE PaciFic. By Hendrik Willem Van Loon. London: 

Harrap. 8s. 6d. net. 

On a voyage of territorial rediscovery and historical reconstruction Dr. Van 
Loon would have us travel—if the ancient means of transport were available 
and practicable—in some frail double-canoe, in the like of which the first Polynesian 
colonists braved the ocean, centuries before such-like amateurs as Columbus, 
Magellan, Balbao, Cabot and Hudson “ happened along.”” The author of this 
instructive and entertaining geographical history had perforce to make his 
journeys in a steamboat, and it is evident that he found the modern cruising- 
liner and its tourists—especially the tourists—incongruous contrasts against 
the tragical background of dwindling art and wilting manhood. The Polynesian 
Islanders were, says the author, one of the very few peoples who knew the meaning 
of ‘‘ the Joy of Life. ’’ They loved laughter and the contemplation of beautiful 
flowers, and they had an innate feeling for the arts. Parenthetically, they loved, 
too, regular and frequent spells of fighting and other savageries. The Whiteman, 
by his manners and morals and missionaries, has reduced that race of fine, 
upstanding fellows to the sorry plight of having to await resignedly the hour 
when they shall pass entirely out of the picture and become a memory of something 
that was too good to last. Here, however, we are more concerned with the 
exploits of those island discoverers ; with why and how they went forth into 
unknown seas, and with how they won through to people the isles from Tahiti 
to Hawaii and New Zealand, and from Tubuai to Easter Island. The author 
advises us to forget what we learned (about the Pacific Ocean) at school, and to 
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read in this admirable book the real exploits of discovery; and, after relating 
the story, which admittedly and necessarily is constructed mainly from oral 
tradition and visual relics, he goes on to set in their proper perspectives the 
incentives and excursions of the 15th-16th century venturers. To complete the 
Story of the Pacific there is an interesting chapter about the Panama Canal. 
The volume is well illustrated with pen and ink sketches ; and there are instructive 
maps and charts to supplement Dr. Van Loon’s sensible observation that 


** geography should be seen, and not heard.” 


HERMATHENA No. LVI NovEMBER 1940. Price 3s. 

It is pleasant to see this bi-annual publication of the fruits of Trinity College 
scholarship. The articles in this polymath periodical are not everybody’s meat 
and only the specialist could derive benefit from Dr. Goligher’s verbal index 
to the Speeches of Isaeus or from the critical argumentation of Dr. Hitchcock’s 
Philo and the Pastorals. However, Mr. W. Beare’s paper on Terence and his 
relationship to the Greek originals whence he drew his material is eminently 
readable as is also that of Dr. Stanford who discourses brightly on spooks in 
Homer, Aeschylus and Shakespeare. Economics and philosophy respectively 
are subjects of papers by Mr. J. Johnston and Dr. Luce, both trustworthy 
mentors. Mr. R. Hartford prints an 18th century sermon from a manuscript 
in the Trinity College library by Anthony Dopping, one time Fellow of the 
College, which throws a new light on the Church life of the period in Ireland. 
Dr. Grattan Freyer contributes an almost topical article on the abuse and 
misunderstanding of Machiavelli’s teaching. 

The Kottabos tradition is maintained in Hermathena by Sir Robert Tate, 
who turns Omar Khayyam and Thomas Moore into accomplished Latin verses, 
and by Ethna MacCarthy, who appears to have inherited her grandfather’s 
passion for Spanish verse. Denis Florence MacCarthy’s translations of Calderon 
are almost forgotten in his native country. It is possible that his granddaughter’s 
spirited rendering into English verse of a mediaeval ‘‘ romance ”’ and her lovely 
translation of Rubén Dario’s Sonatina, together with the faithful poetic versions 
of the Spanish poets which have appeared from her hand in the Dublin Magazine 
and elsewhere, may stimulate an interest in the poetry of the Iberian peninsula. 


